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| tions, these, becoming coherent within them- 
_ selves and with one other, struggle against such 
| forces as tend to modify them. The conservatism 

of any long-settled institution daily exemplifies 


Taz Eprror cannot undertake to return, or | this law. Be it in the antagonism of a Church 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected | to legislation interfering with its discipline ; be 


manuscript. 
It is particularly requested that all business 
lettere regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the Pusuisner, 
and not to the Evrror. 








LITERATURE. 
Political Institutions: being Part V. of the 


“Principles of Sociology.” By Herbert 
Spencer. (Williams & Norgate.) 


Durine the past two centuries the opinion 
has gradually become established that civilisa- 
tion is a process of development the successive 
stages of which are more or less represented 
among the lower and higher peoples of the 
world. In accordance with this view, a theory 
of the growth of political institutions began 
to shape itself so long ago that even in 
Goguet’s Origine des Lois (1758) such topics 
are discussed as the early system of kinship 
through females, the original communal 
holding of Jand, the origin of slavery from 
war, and the progress from blood-vengeance 
to criminal law. Since then, these and 
kindred subjects have been treated by various 
writers on principles of development. Mr. 
Spencer, in the present volume, follows the 
same lines, endeavouring so to systematise 
political development as to make it a coping- 
stone of his evolutional philosophy. If his 
views of the history of institutions offer no 
conspicuous novelty, its various topics give 
scope for a number of interesting generalisa- 
tions. For instance, the way in which institu- 
tions, themselves results of growth from a 
ruder state, are apt to become obstacles to 
further progress has perhaps never been so 
well put as in the following passage 
(p. 253) :— 

“The stones composing a house cannot be 
otherwise used until the house has been pulled 
down. If the stones are united by mortar, 
there must be extra trouble in destroying their 
present combination before they can be re- 
combined. And if the mortar has had centuries 
in which to consolidate, the breaking up of the 
masses formed is a matter of such difficulty 
that building with new materials becomes more 
economical than rebuilding with the old. I 
name these facts to illustrate the truth that 
any arrangement stands in the way of re- 
arrangement; and that this must be true of 
organisation, which is one kind of arrangement. 
When, during the evolution of a living body, 
its component substance, at iirst relatively 
homogeneous, has been transformed into a com- 
bination of heterogeneous parts, there results 
an obstacle, always great and often insuperable, 


it in the opposition of an army to abolition of 

| the purchase-system ; be it in the disfavour 
with which the legal profession at large has 
regarded law-reform: we see that neither in 
their structures nor in their modes of action 
are parts that have once been specialised easily 
changed.” 


Among other excellent statements of prin- 

ciple may be mentioned the remarks (pp. 232, 
233) on the measure of the goodness of an in- 
stitution by its tendency to preserve the society 
it belongs to, and the bearing of this on *‘ the 
truth that in human actions the absolutely 
bad may be relatively good, and the absolutely 
good may be relatively bad.” In a note to 
p. 376, a pointed remark is made on the 
tendency to set down a political effect to the 
most conspicuous cause rather than the most 
effective in reality, which is instanced by 
Corn-Law Repeal being popularly ascribed to 
Sir Robert Peel, and after him to Cobden ard 
Bright, leaving Perronet Thompson unnoticed. 
A consideration too little recognised by 
students is stated in a striking way (pp. 318- 
22) :— 
‘*Though the habit, general in past times, of 
regarding the powers of governments as inherent 
has been, by the growth of popular institutions, 
a good deal qualified; yet, even now, there is 
no clear apprehension of the fact that govern- 
ments are not themselves powerful, but are the 
instrumentalities of a power. This power 
existed before governments arose; govern- 
ments were themselves produced by it; and it 
ever continues to be that which, disguised more 
or less completely, works through them... . 
In its primitive form, then, political power is 
the feeling of the community, acting through 
an agency which it has either informally or 
formally established. Doubtless, from the 
beginning, the power of the chief is in part 
personal; his greater strength, courage, or 
cunning enables him in some degree to enforce 
his individual will. But, as the evidence shows, 
his individual will is but a small factor; and 
the authority he wields is proportionate to the 
degree in which he expresses the wills of the 
rest.” 

In passages of this kind Mr. Spencer 
appears at his best. But his generalisations, 
founded mostly on extracts compiled for him 
in the folios of Descriptive Sociology, are 
often of inferior quality, partly from the 
extracts themselves being scraps, and partly 
from his own method of inference being un- 
critical. Thus, to show that the Aryans in 
early stages did not distinguish between 
sacred and secular law, he refers (p. 609) to 
the code of Manu, which, however, does not 
prove hia proposition at all, being only a 
Hindu code of comparatively late date. The 





to any considerable further change; the more | 


elaborate and definite the structure the greater 
being the resistance it opposes to alteration. 
And this, which is conspicuously true of an 
individual organism, is true, if Jess con- 
Spicuously, of a social organism. Though a 
society furmed of discrete units, and not having 
ad its type fixed by inheritance from countless 
like societies, is much more plastic, yet the 
Same principle holds. As fast as its parts are 
differentiated—as fast as there arise classes, 
bodies of functionaries, established administra- 








following argument on the chairing of 
members of Parliament is curiously incon- 
clusive (p. 415) :— 


“ In ancient Scandinavia, the chief of a province 
chosen by the assembled people was thereupon 
‘elevated amidst the clash of arms and the 
shouts of the multitude;’ and among the 
ancient Germans he was raised on a shield, as 
also was the popularly approved Merovingian 
king. Recalling, as this ceremony does, the 
chairing of a newly elected member of Parlia- 
ment up to recent times; and reminding us 





that originally an election was by show of 
hands ; we are taught that the choice of a repre- 
sentative was once identical with the choics of 
a chief. Our House of Commons had its roots 
in local gatherings like those in which un- 
civilised tribes select head warriors.” 


To this, readers will say, It may be so for all 
we know to the contrary ; but where is the 
proof? Mr. Spencer does not even produce 
evidence that chairing members is an ancient 
custom. And, though carrying great person- 
ages in chairs is « cient enough as a ceremony 
ot triumph or dignity, those who remember 
that its most conspicuous modern instance is 
the chairing of the Pope at great festivals 
will see that its meaning has not necessarily 
to do with election. Inold Germany, in fact, 
the new king was raised up to be shown to 
the people, whether he was elective or heredi- 
tary. Mr. Spencer’s want of the critical 
faculty is shown where (at p. 340) he cites, 
without even a caution, the story that the 
Mexican war-god, Huitzilopochtli, was a man 
who had beena great wizard. This is followed 
by a reference to the story in the Heimskringla 
that Odin was a medicine-man, given as if 
this were authentic tradition, without a hint 
that the book it comes from was written by a 
Christian in the Middle Ages, not very likely 
to have information as to the origin of the 
All-father, a divinity so old as to belong 
to the religion common to the Scandi- 
navian and German stocks. In justice to 
Mr. Spencer, mention must be made of his 
Preface apologising for errors and imperfec- 
tions due to the short time he could afford to 
spend on political evolution as part of the 
general theory of evolution. He adds: 


‘*If errors found in this volume are such as 
invalidate any of its leading conclusions, the 
fact will show the impolicy of the course I have 
ursued ; but if, after removal of the errors, the 
eading conclusions remain outstanding, this 
course will be justified.” 


On this acknowledgment it may fairly be 
remarked that the serious student reading 
this or any other book on this not yet con- 
solidated subject will do well not to accept 
propositions too easily, but to criticise and 
correct them for himself. 

in the last chapters Mr. Spencer applies 
his inferences from past politics to a forecast 
of the institutions of the future. He shares 
the hope, general among reformers, that the 
military system will be eventually superseded 
by intellectual and moral progress. He sees 
before him an ideal population in which the 
industrial type will have outgrown the militant 
type. From the case of slavery, which once 
seemed to be becoming a permanent institution, 
but has now been destroyed by civilisation, he 
argues that, ‘‘similarly, at a stage still more 
advanced, it may be that private ownership 
of land will disappear.” In the ideal re- 
public which Mr. Spencer sees before him, 
he discusses circumstantially the relations 
of the president and the two representa- 
tive bodies, taking for granted that these 
will hold their places while so many other 
familiar institutions disappear in re-organised 
society. His readers will doubt if the new 
world will really be made out of the old by a 
process so simple as exalting some present 
institutions and debasing others—possibly 
there may be some newer developments. Nor 
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does it seem necessary to think that the fate 
of institutions will quite agree with Mr. 
Spencer’s likes and dislikes of them, which 
sometimes seem formed on_ insufficient 
grounds. His prejudice against ‘‘ militancy” 
makes him see signs of it even in the modern 
policemen’s helmets, which, had he enquired, 
he would have found were introduced for the 
practical purpose of protecting the constable 
from the most serious risk he runs—that of 
being knocked on the head. His hatred of 
centralisation is such that he scolds the 
German Post-Office for their convenient prac- 
tice of paying bills at a distance and bring- 
ing them back receipted. Practical politicians 
see in public elementary education one of 
the most beneficial measures of our time, but 
it does not receive Mr. Spencer’s approval. 
Those who, like the present reviewer, are 
anxious that anthropology should be brought 
to bear much more strongly than it yet has 
been on practical reform will hardly think 
that such prophetic utterances as to the in- 
stitutions of ages to come will advance this 
desirable end. Working statesmen will not 
like to have institutions in which they find 
practical value consigned, even before they are 
fully shaped, to the melting-pot of the future. 
When there can be shown strong and solid 
reason for such anticipation, well and good ; 
but much of this is mere speculation. 
Epwarp B. Tytor. 








Reminiscences of Court and Diplomatic Life. 
By Georgiana, Baroness Bloomfield. In 
2 vols. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


A LITTLE more than forty years ago Lady 
Bloomfield (then Miss Georgiana Liddell) 
entered the service of her Majesty as a 
maid of honour. Her recollections of Court 
life are evidently a source of pleasure to 
herself, and she is right in supposing that 
they will interest many whose loyalty takes 
the form of innocent curiosity about what are 
called “great people.” Whether there be 
any skeletons in the royal closets we are 
unable to say, for Lady Bloomfield has too 
much discretion and good taste to be their 
show-woman; but, following the example 
which her royal mistress has set her, she 
gives us, with a frankness which disarms 
criticism, a simple account of the way in 
which the Queen’s early married life was 
spent. With evident truth, she says : 

‘* I often wish that those who don’t know her 
Majesty could see how kind and gracious she 
is when she is perfectly at her ease, and able to 
throw off the restraint and form which must 
and ought to be observed when she is in 
public.” 

Balls and concerts, banquets and receptions, 
figure largely, as a matter of course, in these 
annals of Court life. But, however interesting 
they may have been to those who took an 
active part in them, the outside world is not 
likely to care much about such facts as Miss 
Liddell’s precise position at the dinner-table, 
or who were her partners at the State ball. 
The possession of a good memory has its dis- 
advantages. 

The authoress was in attendance on the 
Queen when she and Prince Albert paid their 
visit to Louis-Philippe in 1843, The inci- 
dents of the journey are recounted with much 





spirit. At Chateau d’Eu the King seems to 
have been hardly pressed to find amusement 
for his guests, especially on Sunday. He had 
provided a theatrical performance, but in 
deference to British prejudice postponed it 
until the following evening; it was then dis- 
covered that the corps de l’opéra had brought 
with them only two pieces—one of which 
ridiculed the English, and the other was said 
to be so improper that the Queen objected 
to it. 

In 1845 Miss Liddell resigned her appoint- 
ment at Court and soon afterwards married 
Mr. Bloomfield, who was at that time Minister 
at St. Petersburg. She accompanied her 
husband to Russia, and the most interesting 
of her reminiscences are those which relate 
to the period spent by them in the Russian 
capital. The corps diplomatique received no 
great attention from the Emperor Nicholas, 
while the Empress seems to have treated the 
British representative’s wife with absolute 
neglect. So far as we can judge of the inner 
life of the imperial family, it must have 
presented the strongest possible contrast to 
that of our own Queen. Instead of ease and 
simplicity, there was a combination of stateli- 
ness and discomfort—not to say of actual 
dirt—which betrayed the thinness of Russian 
civilisation. At Peterhof, indeed, some of 
the cumbrous ceremonial of the Court was 
laid aside, and the maids of honour enjoyed a 
degree of freedom which their English sisters 
might envy. They were actually permitted 
to drive out at night and listen to the 
nightingales. ‘How scandalised the Queen 
would have been,”’ says this ex-maid of honour, 
“had her Majesty heard of our driving 
about the Park and visiting Virginia Water 
in the middle of the night!” But life in 
Russia, even for those who can afford to 
procure those extra comforts which the rigour 
of the climate renders essential, is dull and 
cheerless. Lady Bloomfield’s account of St. 
Petersburg in the early months of the year 
(her chronology is sometimes confusing) makes 
one think leniently even of a London winter. 
Of course the severity of the season is notalways 
so great as during the retreat from Moscow, 
when, as Gen. Lowenstern told the writer, 
**the cold was so intense that the broken 
windows of the hospitals were blocked up 
with pieces of human flesh instead of glass.” 
But with sixty degrees of frost—no unusual 
incident—breathing, we are assured, becomes 
painful, and the sensation is that of swallow- 
ing pins and needles, 

In 1851 Lord Bloomfield (who had then 

succeeded to his father’s title) was transferred 
from St. Petersburg to Berlin, where he 
filled the delicate and difficult post of British 
representative throughout the Crimean War. 
Political feeling ran very high in the Prussian 
capital, and divided even the Court, where 
the Queen did not attempt to conceal her 
sympathy with Russia, while other members 
of the royal family took the opposite side. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that all Lady 
Bloomfield’s tact was required to preserve 
pleasant social relations with both parties. 
A diplomatist’s wife must herself be diplo- 
matic. From Berlin Lord Bloomfield passed 
to Vienna, and, after fifty-three years of active 
service, retired in 1871 to enjoy a brief 
leisure before “ the last, long rest.” 


‘at large. 





A life spent in seeing men and cities must 
necessarily be fertile in reminiscences, and 
Lady Bloomfield has many qualifications for 
imparting her varied experiences to the world 
There is, indeed, an absence of 
literary style about her book which one 
cannot help noticing; but she never aims at 
“fine writing,” and avoids that fatal error of 
scandal-mongering into which so many of the 
annalists of our own time have fallen. The 
book abounds in anecdotes— 


‘*sunt mala, sunt quaedam mediocria, sunt bona 
plura ”— 


and it is scarcely possible to read a dozen 

pages of it without coming across something 

which affords interest or amusement. 
Cuar.Es J. Rosprnson. 








Norway in June. 
(Marcus Ward.) 


WE are told in the Preface to this book that 
it is “merely a published diary,’ and that 
its pages—there are 436 of them—are 
“nothing more nor less than what they 
pretend to be—a matter-of-fact record of 
a tour” in the southern part of Norway. 
This will hardly be disputed by anyone who 
may turn over the pages in question ; but 
whether such a record is likely to remove the 
‘very common impression that no one goes 
to Norway but to fish or shoot,” of which 
the authoress speaks farther on, is more than 
doubtful. For, having regard to the mul- 
titude of works in what Germans would call 
Norway-literature which have appeared in 
English alone, to say nothing of Contineatal 
languages, since Sir Arthur de Capell Broke 
published his Zrzvels through Sweden and 
Norway (1823), such an impression can hardly 
exist except among those who “ never read 
books,” and who are, therefore, unlikely to 
derive much benefit from Mrs. Stone’s diary. 
To readers at large the ground covered is so 
familiar that perhaps only a specialist could 
find anything fresh to say about it. Mrs. 
Stone’s hobby appears to be fine scenery; 
but topographical description, sandwiched 
with every-day personal details, is apt to pall 
after a certain number of pages. 

The following specimens are taken at 

random, but they are fairly representative of 
the diary part of the book :— 
‘* Faleide is situated on the edge of the Nord 
Fjord. Although the descent is very abrupt, 
the hill-side is so thickly wooded with pines 
that the hamlet is not visible until it is reached. 
The road is very bad; the turnings are sharp, 
steep, heavy with sand, and rough from loose 
stones. However, the view, as one descends, is 
exquisite. The fjord and mountains on the 
opposite side seem as though framed in pines. 
When we saw this picture, the fjord was calm, 
one-half in shadow, the other half in sunshine, 
the sun tipping the mountains on the opposite 
shore with gold and red.” 

‘* We ordered dinner immediately, and were 
forthwith shown upstairs. Entering one room 
after another, we found nothing but bedrooms, 
so we came downstairs again ; but, after search- 
ing vainly for any other room, we came to the 
conclusion there was none. This proved 
correct, inasmuch as we dined in one of the 
bedrooms. We ordered what we thought we 


By Olivia M. Stone. 


should get soonest—fish, eggs, and pancakes. 
A bright-faced, pleasant little woman waited 
upon us. The fish was salted pink trout, and 
very good, though rather too salt; the pan- 
cakes were excellent, and no lack of quantity.” 
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And so on, ad libitum, to the end of the 
volume. In short, Mrs. Stone spares us in 
not one single iota until the last page is 
reached, The situation of each house where 
the travellers changed horses or slept, the bill 
of fare, the beds, the length and nature of the 
roads, the costumes of the peasants—all are 
given with a fullness of detail which Murray 
may not match, or even du Chaillu surpass, 
The tour was exceedingly well planned, so 
far as scenery is concerned, and it is very 
good-natured of Mrs. Stone to let us share 
her evident enjoyment of a pleasant trip at 
second-hand. But it is to be feared that her 
kindness will not meet with general apprecia- 
tion ; and her diary might, with great advan- 
tage to all concerned, have been compressed 
into a much smaller volume, such a one, for 
instance, as Lady Di Beauclerk’s well-known 
Summer and Winter in Norway. 

One of the best chapters is that on the 
Viking-ship, though even this is now a well- 
worn topic. The remarks on Norwegian 
institutions, the law of gavelkind, and 
peasant proprietors are also interesting, but 
otherwise the merits of the book are chiefly 
negative. It is unpretentious, easily and 
pleasantly written, and is singularly free from 
that superficial, and not always inoffensive, 
criticism of national peculiarities and customs 
with which too many travellers have requited 
the proverbial kindness and hospitality shown 
by all classes of Norwegians. The Appendices 
contain little, if anything, that is not to be 
found in the guide-books, @ propos of which 
it may be observed that, while Bennett’s and 
Baedeker’s are highly praised, and deservedly 
so, nO mention is made of Christian Tons- 
berg’s, which, in spite of its rather Norwegian 
English, is one of the best yet published. 

For the first hundred pages or so, Mrs. 
Stone uses the word skydsgut correctly, but 
after that she affixes the definite article 
en (without adding a second ¢, by-the-by), 
and applies the dissyllable thus formed 
indiscriminately to one or any number 
of boys. This has a comical effect when 
rendered into English, as, for instance, 
“we had no the post-boy” (pp. 108, &c.). 
Again, instead of * Oscar’s Hal,’’ or Hall, we 
have “ Oscar Hals,’’ which is by no means 
the same thing, hals being Norse for neck. 
And rype is certainly not pronounced rupe 
(p. 73), nor would a Norwegian recognise 
Slyngstad in Sloongstad (p. 174). Mistakes 
of this sort, however, run through the whole 
book, a large proportion of the native names 
and words used being misspelt or otherwise 
disguised. In fact, it is evident that Mrs. 
Stone’s acquaintance with even the primary 
phrases of the language is less than elementary, 
which may account for the remarkable state- 
ment that, “when listening to Norwegians 
Speaking, a tyro could readily guess the 
subject from the general similarity of the 
sounds to English” (p. 423). 

From Mrs. Stone’s remarks on the Roms- 
dalshorn, “ where the foot of man has never 
trod, &c.,” (p. 130), it would appear that the 
exploit of a smith from Gausdal, who, with 
another man, ascended the mountain some 
fifty years ago, has been forgotten in the 
neighbourhood. The cairn mentioned was 
erected by these men to prove that they had 
really reached the summit, where they re- 





mained for two days and nights before they 
could bring themselves to attempt the terrible 
descent, which, however, they accomplished 
in safety. At least two ascents have also 
been made quite recentlv. 

All who really know Norway will agree with 
Mrs. Stone that “ there is no better place to 
visit for re-establishing a belief in mankind, 
for learning that love, affection, good-nature, 
reverence, and manners have not quite ceased 
to exist upon the face of the earth;” and it 
is to be hoped that this may long continue to 
be the case, in spite of those ultra-radical 
newspapers which we are told were found 
even at the most out-of-the-way country 
stations. It is satisfactory to note that the 
book has a very fair Index; and some of the 
illustrations are capital, besides having the 
merit of originality. G. T. Tempe. 








An Old Testament Commentary for English 
Readers. By Various Writers. Edited by 
Charles John Ellicott. Vol. I. (Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin & Co.) 


Tuis is the first volume of a new Commentary 
on the Old Testament, to be constructed, it 
would seem, on the same lines as ‘“ The 
Speaker’s,” and designed for the cultivated 
English reader of orthodox tendencies. 
Whether the time has come for such an un- 
dertaking may fairly be doubted. The liberal- 
ising effect of the past ten years upon our 
orthodoxy is incontestable, but it must be 
confessed with sadness that, when we ask for 
definite results, performance follows slowly on 
the heels of promise. Three of the four con- 
tributors to the expository part of this volume 
are known already from * ‘The Speaker’s,’”’ and 
but little progress towards a more historical 
standpoint is perceptible in this their latest 
work, The Biblical narratives and the Bib- 
lical ideas (the latter as important as the 
former) do not live before us; the popular 
views of the history and teaching of revela- 
tion will not become materially less scholastic, 
less prejudiced, by the agency of these 
three contributors. 

“The conclusion seems sure” to Dr. Payne 
Smith “ that we have in the Pentateuch the 
work of Moses, and that we have it substan- 
tially as it left his hands.”” Few scholars indeed 
of the younger generation who have given any 
attention to recent Pentateuch criticism will 
subscribe to this opinion (comp. Journal of 
Philology, vol. xi., pp. 201-36); nor does the 
commentator on Leviticus in the present 
volume. It is not less to be regretted that 
Dr. Payne Smith is so nearly a stranger to 
the renaissance of Semitic studies due to 
Assyriology. Prof. Sayce is, no doubt, occa- 
sionally referred to, but without the critical 
comparison of his views, so much needed, in 
the interest of Prof. Sayce himself, with those 
of his fellow-pioneers. How evident is it 
from this and other recent works on Biblical 
subjects that Assyriological results can only 
be used fruitfully by those who have made a 
study of Assyrian archaeology and history as 
a whole, and not merely of this or that work 
of some leading investigator! Turning to 
matters of pure scholarship, we note a few 
explanations of various degrees of plausibility, 
but all testifying at any rate to independence. 
Thus, in Gen. iv. 1, Dr. Payne Smith renders, 





“T have gotten a man who is Jehovah,” with- 
out, however, criticising the Hebrew text; 
in Gen. xxii, 2, he explains Moriah as “ Jah 
is teacher” or “Jah is provider;” in Gen. 
xlvii. 12 (end), he takes ¢af to mean a clan 
or whole body of dependents—not merely 
children ; and in Gen. xlix. 10, he discards the 
pronunciation shiloh, “ Shiloh,’”’ for sheloh, 
*‘ whose itis.” The exegesis of this contributor 
is sensible (though perhaps in the earlier 
chapters a keener sense of poetry would have 
enlivened it); and we may be grateful for a 
manly protest against “the common error of 
commentators, who read into the text of these 
most ancient documents perfect doctrines 
which were not revealed in their fullness until 
the Gospel was given’’ (on Gen. i. 2). The 
“days” in Gen. i. are taken to mean aeons 
or periods—in itself a plausible view, except 
that it is not clear how aeons or periods can 
have “ evenings and mornings.” The deluge 
is supposed to have been limited to “ the 
Noachian world, as limited as the Roman 
world of Luke ii. 1, or even more so.’”’? The 
Angel of Jehovah is an anticipation of the 
incarnate Son, which agrees with the fact that 
in Exod. xxiii. 21, Isa. lxiii. 9, he is closely con- 
nected with the Name and Face of Jehovah. 
The name Jehovah itself forms the subject 
of an excursus; Dr. Payne Smith concludes 
in favour of the pronunciation Yehveh—i.c., 
the coming One. The commentator will be 
prepared for the pretty general dissent with 
which some of his statements in this excursus 
will be received. 

The three remaining contributions vary 
much in quality. Canon Rawlinson is a plain, 
common-sense annotator, well acquainted with 
the illustrative literature of his subject; he 
quotes Hengstenberg’s Aegypten und Mose, 
but makes no mention of Ebers’ Durch 
Gosen zum Sinai, and only a slight reference 
to Brugsch’s much-discussed hypothesis with 
regard to the Exodus. With all deductions, 
however, the commentary is really valuable 
from its judicious selection of Egyptological 
illustrations, whereas the notes on the Book 
of Numbers are meagre and commonplace, 
and even admit needless quotations from so 
accessible a writer as Bishop Wordsworth. 
The truth is, however, that so much pre- 
liminary critical work has still to be done 
before the Pentateuch can be said to 
have been explained that a really first-rate 
popular commentary upon it is unattainable, 
and even a good one could only be written by 
scholars who were themselves engaged upon 
this preliminary work. None of the contribu- 
tors to the present volume has been, s 
far as is known to the public, seriously occu- 
pied with such researches. ‘They seem to 
have turned aside, at the call of Bishop 
Ellicott, from labours in which three at least 
of them have greatly distinguished themselves. 
The only contributor who has realised the 
amount of success open to him, and has avoided 
committing himself against modern criticism, 
is Dr. Ginsburg, who has for so many years 
worked from pure love in various departments 
of Judaic learning; and the reader may be 
confident that the illustrations of the Levitical 
law which he has furnished from later sources 
may be depended upon. Without the help of 
tradition, the interpretation of the legal pre- 
scriptions must be more or less uncertain (see, 
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.g-, the law of the day of atonement). Dr. 
Ginsburg has performed this part of the 
commentator’s task with the ease of a master ; 
but he has not felt called upon to refer to 
any data derived from historico-philological 
criticism or from comparative sociology. Anc 
yet the questions so much debated at present, 
about which the laity are beginning to 
be curious, cannot he even approximately 
decided without an examination of the laws 
and customs analogous to the Jewish from 
the point of view of Sir Henry Maine. Such 
an examination is one of the recognised tasks 
of this generation; and though the “cultivated 
reader ’’ will not expect results where few or 
none have been attained, yet he would probably 
have been gratified by some slight indications 
of the nature of this new style of problems. 

In fact, the Introduction to the Pentateuch 
might well have been enlarged by a few 
pages descriptive of the present state of the 
Pentateuch controversy, such as a more 
open-minded and less isolated scholar than 
Dr. Payne Smith might have had pleasure in 
giving. The General Introduction to the Old 
Testament, by Dr. Plumptre, could not, of 
course, take in such a subject; it professes 
to be a mere sketch, and as such we have 
only words of gratitude for its cautiously 
historical standpoint and sympathetic spirit. 

T. K. CHeEyne. 








Paladin and Saracen: Stories from Ariosto. 
By H. C. Hollway-Calthrop. (Mac- 
millan. ) 


Tuts is a book of stories for boys and girls, 
and makes a very suitable appearance at 
Christmas time. It is to be hoped that the 
taste for romance pure and simple is not yet 
dead among our boys, though the scientific 
colouring which M. Jules Verne, the most 
popular of living story-book writers, finds it 
necessary to give to his tales of adventure 
might lead us to fear that such may be the 
case. Yet it is hardly possible that the 
interest in the great cycles of romance should 
ever fail. The Arabian Nights are firmly 
seated in universal affection; our own Ar- 
thurian legend cannot die in the pages of Sir 
Thomas Malory; while the Nibelungen and 
Norse stories bid fair at present to rival both 
in popular esteem. But the Paladins of 
France and the Saracens of Tunis have taken 
less hold on English fancy; the peerless 
Roland is almost the only familiar name 
among them. This may be owing to the 
fact that the vates sacer who rescued their 
romance from oblivion was an Italian who is 
almost untranslateable. The romance in 
itself is as entertaining as any of the others. 
The gorgeous pictures, the battles, the 
armour, the shifting scenes, form as thrilling 
a pantomime as any child could dream of; 
and Mr. Calthrop’s book is not likely to miss 
its mark. 

Mr. Calthrop has done well to avoid literal 
translation. The delicate style of Ariosto 
could not be rendered directly into English 
without losing much of its perfume. In his 
Preface Mr. Calthrop secures to himself 
perfect liberty in the treatment of his story ; 
and, once free, he sails away upon a charming 
sea of romance, of quarrels and loves and 
adventures, of distressed damsels waiting for 





courageous knights, of magic horns and swords 
and shields and unheard-of steeds, the Hippo- 
grif and Rabican, Bayard, Frontin, Durindana, 
Balisarda. The names alone are euough to 
keep one going; and, when once the reader 
has surrendered himself, he will find Mr. 
Calthrop an excellent story-teller, with a style 
that flows, and the art to keep the interest 
alive through all the endless shiftings ot that 
quarrelsome crew. There is only one fault 
in his method: he has not complete corfi- 
dence in his author and his romances. He 
frequently attempts to heighten the interest 
by references to pocket-knives, hunting-whips, 
peewits in Perthshire, the Lord Mayor, and 
such foreign matter. We doubt if these 
devices will help him to catch the interest of 
his young readers; and they are a serious 
drawback to the excellence of the book, for 
they stop the current of the story and trip 
up the attention. Mr. Calthrop would have 
done better to trust himself entirely to his 
stories, and his own undoubted powers of 
telling them. And that this mistake arose 
from timidity we feel convinced, for these 
obstructions occur less frequently as the book 
goes on. 

Though using the freedom he has secured 
in his Preface, Mr. Calthrop at the same 
time shows that he is fully alive to the great 
stylistic beauties of his author. He follows 
very closely many of the finest passages in 
the poem, catching their spirit and present- 
ing them in English with very considerable 
success. One instance may suffice. At the 
end of the second part there is a beautiful, 
though condensed, rendering of the most 
exquisite passage in the Orlando—the death 
of Prince Zerbin. The condensation is justi- 
fied by the radical difference between the two 
languages, Italian being essentially more 
diffuse than English. Indeed, it is one of 
the merits of Mr. Calthrop’s work, judged 
in the light of his intention, that his stories 
are English and not Italian. We notice that 
even in this passage he takes a liberty with his 
author, in obedience to his English instinct ; 
for he will not have Isabella retire into a 
hermitage, as Ariosto has it, but makes her 
die beside the body of her prince. 

In the general arrangement of the romance 
Mr. Calthrop has gained by his free treat- 
ment. He has brought the adventures of 
each knight together. He begins with Roger 
and Bradamante; then comes Roland, and then 
Astulf, over whom he dwells with affection. 
The English Duke is a great favourite with 
Mr. Caltbrop; and the account of his journey 
to the moon in search of Roland’s wits is one of 
the best passages in the book. After Astulf, we 
get the siege of Paris, Biserta, and, finally, 
the end of Roger and Bradamante. In this 
way the violent changes and digressions of 
the original, which might have confused the 
reader, have been surmounted, and the whole 
story is pulled together, But the result is 
that Roger and Bradamante, not Roland, 
become the chief actors in Mr. Calthrop’s 
book. He begins and ends with them; and 
the attention is kept on the alert to meet 
them. We do not suppose, however, that 
Mr. Calthrop’s young readers will have much 
fault to find with him on this score; and if 
they do not feel a lively interest from begin- 
ning toend in Roger and Bradamante and 





Astulf and Durindana and the Hippogrif, it 
will not be Mr. Calthr: p’s fault, but their 
own. 

We must say a word about the illustra- 
tions, by Mrs. Arthur Lemon. They vary 
very much in quality; but we suspect that 
to be the cutter’s fault. The Hippogrif on 
the frontispiece is a spirited creature; and 
the Magic Procession, in which Lradamante 
sees her descendants file before her, and 
Doralis staying the fight between Rodomont 
and Mandiicard, are prettily done. By far 
the best is Astulf at the river of Oblivion; 
the landscape, the swans, the broad river, 
and the winged horse are really admirable. 
It seems to us that Mrs. Lemon’s concep. 
tion of all these knights, but notably of 
Roger, is far too slim tor the gigantic deeds 
they had to perform ; Rodomont alone comes 
up to the mark. There is no doubt, however, 
that these illustrations add considerably to 
the pleasure of a pleasant book. 

H. F. Brown. 








Admissions to the College of St. John the 
Evangelist in the University of Cambridge. 
Part I. January 163—July, 1665. (Cam- 
bridge: Printed for the College at the 
University Press, and sold by Deighton, 
Bell & Co.) 


Ir was on January 21, 1630 (0O.S.), that the 
master of St. John’s College at that time, Dr. 
Owen Gwyn, issued, in concert with the 
senior fellows, the following order :— 
‘* That the register of the college should have a 
booke provided him, wherein he. should from 
time to time write and register the names, 
parents, country, school, age and tutor of every 
one to be admitted into the college before their 
enrolling into the buttery tables; and shall 
receive of each of them for his pains as the head 
lecturers and deans do, for their admission.” 
The volume before us represents the earliest 
fruits of this wise ordinance, and forms a 
record which, as Prof. Mayor justly observes, 
is of interest from many points of view. In 
fact, it may be doubted whether any other 
college in England possesses a register of 
equal interest, for not only the admissions 
themselves, with their numerous details, but 
often long testimonials, are conscientiously 
copied; and it is only to be regretted that, 
as time went on, successive registrars became 
less painstaking, aod that the entries are con- 
sequently more and more meagre in detail, 
Speaking generally, the special value of 
these pages consists in the striking evidence 
they afford of the catholic relations in which 
the colleges (St. John’s probably more than 
any other) then stood in relation to the nation 
at large, and the extent to which all classes, 
although the plebeian element largely pre- 
dominated, then met together in the ancient 
home of Ascham and Cheke. Noblemen, 
baronets, esquires, and gentlemen found 
themselves mingling in a society which was 
chiefly composed of the sons of farmers, 
husbandmen, millers, drapers, brewers, inn- 
keepers, blacksmiths, coopers, tailors, shoe- 
makers, ironmongers, vintners, foresters, 
weavers, ostlers, and men whose occupations, 
overtaxing, fortunately, the ingenuity of the 
registrar in devising a Latin equivalent, 
survive as those of unmistakeable “ cord- 
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winers,” “‘fellmongers,”’ ‘haberdashers,” 
“ tailow-chandlers,” “* upholdsters,” &c. 

The entries appear often to have been made 
from the oral statement of the candidate for 
admission, documentary evidence with respect 
to place of birth, &c , being often probably not 
easy to obtain. Country lads, speaking with 
their provincial brogues, prouounced the 
names of their native villages in a manner 
which, as reproduced by the registrar (who 
possibly knew no more of Yorkshire than of 
Auvergne), has, in not a few instances, defied 
the recognition even of so skilled an expert 
as the present editor—a fact to which he 
significantly invites the attention of the 
zealous advocates of a phonetic system of 
spelling. “Blevoir’’ for Beauvoir, ‘ Bran- 
dury” for Brandreth, ‘‘ Catlidge” for Kirt- 
ling, “ Harding” for Hawarden, ‘“ Monys- 
ing” for Mountnessing, “ Ridriffe” for 
Rotherhithe, “Stakkers” for Stackhouse, 
may serve as instances of surmounted diffi- 
culties and suggest the character of those 
difficulties which have proved insurmount- 
able. 

Another point which receives incidental 
illustration is that of the relations in which 
the college was supposed originally to stand 
to the schools to which it appointed masters, 
in contrast to the later theory which has led 
to their being regarded asa kind of perquisite 
of the governing body, as little likely to take 
the form of reward to laborious merit, beyond 
the circle of the fellows, as a valuable college 
living. Candidates for the head-mastership 
of Pocklington and of Shrewsbury were 
required to become members of St. John’s—a 
proviso which, as Mr. Mayor observes, suffi- 
ciently proves that these appointments ‘* were 
regarded as a trust, to be bestowed on the 
fittest candidate, not as property of the 
fellows.” 

Mr. Mayor concludes his suggestive Preface 
by enforcing the duty, incumbent alike on 
each college and its alumni, of making the 
college library “a storehouse of all works of all 
its members.’”” Perhaps, if the colleges did a 
little more to encourage literary merit, their 
members, when becoming authors, would 
hold the college library in somewhat more 
loyal remembrance. It may, however, be 
worth while to quote his eloquent appeal, as 
addressed to a wider circle than the rather 
limited one which the present volume is likely 
to reach. 


‘** Thus a fellow or scholar of St. John’s might 
complete our Ascham collection. Blessing 
Luther with the saintly Julius Hare, or cursing 
him with the honoured Johannes Roffensis, a 
pilgrim to the shrines of Lambeth or Geneva, 
he might decree that Whitaker and Cartwright, 
Stillingfleet and Sergeant and Thomas Baker 
should rest from strife in the bosom of their 
common mother, where the wicked cease from 
troubling and shibboleths entangle no more; 
where Trent and Augsburg, covenant and 
engagement, and the three articles and abjura- 
tion oath, no longer vociferate Vue victis. 
Commiserating Erasmus Darwin as a pompous 
prig, or revering him as Lucretius revered 
Epicurus, he might, in either case, care enough 
for him to make our set of his works perfect. 
Hailing, with Shelley, the Pythagorean dis- 
cipline us a ‘return to Nature,’ or eschewing it 
as enfeebling the race, he might, at least, instal 
Dr. William Lambe in our midst, a genius of 
life or of death, as in some impartial Tussaud 





Valhalla. Grateful to his school, Shrewsbury, 
for example, he might deposit in the scene of 
their early triumphs the labours of Butler or of 
Kennedy. Indignant that benefactors should 
be forgotten, he might rifle bookstalls wherever 
he went for missing folios of Bishop Fisher or 
Bishop Morton. Fired by the tale of Negro 
emancipation, he might track the manifestoes 
of Clarkson and Wilberforce; or fan his mis- 
sionary ardour in the pursuit of Henry Martyn. 
Even the Salamanca doctor might be pilloried, 
here and at Caius, a standing monument of 
Fortune’s fickleness, of the vanity of vulgar and 
Parliamentary applause.” 


J. Bass MuLuincer. 








NEW NOVELS. 
It was a Lover and his Lass. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Kit: a Memory. By James Payn. In 3 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Glimpses of the World. By E. M. Sewell. 
(Longmans. ) 


The Bankers of St. Hubert, and other 


Tales. By Sylvanus Ward. In 2 vols. 
(Remington. ) 

Friends and Lovers. By Annie Thomas. In 
3 vols. (White.) 


Way is Mrs. Oliphant so grudging of her 
good gift? We do not believe that she has 
really written herself out, as people have 
long been saying, for there are some things 
in this last book as good as anything 
she ever wrote. Is it, as we more than fear, 
the fatal praises of too friendly friends which 
induces her to sand her very excellent sugar 
in the misguided attempt to give us over- 
weight? Her newnovel betrays this economical 
adulteration carried to distressing lengths. 
Its seven hundred pages might be cut down 
to two hundred by simply omitting the pad- 
ding, and leaving the real novel to stand 
alone. The time wasted on these tiresome 
repetitions and commentaries might have been 
given to repairing the tottering fabric of the 
plot. In the second volume, the per-centage of 
sand can hardly be much less than ninety. 
And the thing is so deliberate. When- 
ever Mrs. Oliphant reaches an interesting 
point in her story, and has really something 
to say, she seems to grudge every sentence. 
If it is a conversation, she doles us out 
just a couple of questions and replies at a 
time, and then interpolates the inevitable two- 
page commentary all about what they did not 
say and why they did not say it, and suppose 
now that they had said it—which having 
respectfully skipped, we go on where the story 
begins again. ‘This may be good preparation 
for disciphering the “ rules called the Pie,” 
but it is very exhausting, as one hand is fully 
occupied in turning the leaves; and, if the 
other is to hold the volume, the male reader, 
finding cigar and cigarette impossible, will, 
we fear, regard Mrs. Uliphant as an essentially 
Short-pipe Novelist. We do entreat her to 
remember that, if stupid people wade with the 
same contented indifference through her deeps 
and shallows alike, it is just those who can 
appreciate the exquisite charm of her best 
work who are forced in her interests to skip 
the commentaries in which she spoils her own 
originals, Of all her beautiful characters she 
has painted we remember none—and they are 





not soon forgotten—so delightful as the old 
maid sisters in this book. They are nearly 
as forcible as Miss Ferrier’s most striking 
Scotch portrait, but far more delicate and 
refined. Indeed, we should venture to 
think that the peculiar cachet of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s work is a refined homeliness 
—the essentially English home spirit in its 
quintessence of delicate perfume. How 
tenderly she deals with these poor, proud, 
ignorant Seotch gentlewomen, with their 
strange delusions as to the world-wide fame 
of the Murrays of Murkley, their righteous 
intentions and dismal failure as the guardians 
of their beautiful little sister, who is to be 
presented at Court, and, no doubt, at once 
appointed maid of honour and wooed by 
dukes. The disillusion, when it turns out 
that this upstart London has never even 
heard of the Murrays of Murkley, and the 
forlorn, unvisited, uninvited ladies from the 
country cower in their lodgings, is a beautiful 
little tragedy, which enhances the reader's 
delight when the despised lover—a Murray 
in no way allied to Murkley, nor, indeed, to 
any other Murrays known or worth knowing, 
but who is, after all, in society—opens the 
golden gates of fashion to their poor child. 
Miss Margaret’s harsh perversity and Miss 
Jean’s forbearance are, we think, carried too 
far ; the book should have closed earlier, As 
to Grantley’s secret, it is simply monstrous. 
His assumed name of Murray, in_ itself 
suspicious, could hardly have deceived the 
old ladies when he appeared at Murkley, 
since everything, even his own story, clearly 
proclaimed him their detested enemy, Grantley. 
This is bad enough, but that they could have 
passed a London season in his set without 
once hearing his name or history is mere 
nonsense. ‘I'he plot, indeed, is throughout 
thin and improbable, but the idea of the half- 
foreign youth courting the old maids is, if too 
original, very finely worked out, as the reader 
will see. Indeed, the loving friendship be- 
tween Grantley and Miss Jean is an exquisite 
thread in the story, and alone would place it 
in the first rank. 


No charge of vagueness or prolixity can be 
laid at Mr. Payn’s door. If he pads, it is in 
an honest avowed way of his own. He 
seldom dozes in the middle of an interesting 
situation ; and his paragraph or so of rumina- 
tions usually forms a conventional opening to 
the chapter, and may be skipped by fastidious 
old hands who think them too forced and 
unsubstantial. Though Mr. Payn is not 
ambitious in his design, the impression which 
one gathers as one reads his books, especially 
this last, and which one retains after one has 
closed them, is that of success. He has 
tried to amuse and interest, and he has done 
so; he had a definite tale to tell and plan to 
work upon, and he has succeeded in telling 
nis tale just as he intended. Whatever the 
value of the work is, there can -be no 
doubt that it is well done. In Kit his 
main idea, the career of what he calls “ an 
affectionate scoundrel,” is kept well to the 
front throughout ; but when the reader has 
tound the villain out—which, with all our 
experienced suspicion, we confess we did not 
do till the second volume—his sympathies 
are gradually enlisted and transferred to the 
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more worthy characters. This indeed is 
effected with much craft and good manage- 
ment. The character of Kit is, apart from 
his villany, original, and Jeast improbable in 
its most original aspect. That the profligate 
young thief engrossed and almost merited the 
love of his home friends is quite natural, 
though the author fails to show clearly 
enough how entirely that was due to the fact 
that with them his intercourse was but a 
prolongation of his child-life, a matter of 
graceful habit, while his real grown-up life 
was elsewhere. His sister alone knew his 
secret ; and, in spite of our admiration for her 
devotion, we are wisely reminded by many 
indirect touches of the debasement of principle 
which her complicity gradually involved. 
Mark Medway, the young antiquary, is a 
poor creature, and his blind affection for the 
reprobate rather tiresome ; but in Dr. Meade 
and the Rector, rival powers in the little 
Cornish sea-port, we have two excellent 
portraits, to which may be added the Doctor’s 
travelled cat, which, having wandered on 
board one of the ships, resumed her seat one 
morning on the sofa after a year’s voyage 
round the world. To comment on the plot 
would be to divulge it; we may, however, 
add that the end is judicious and satisfactory. 
We had feared the usual hasty marriage of all 
parties concerned. 


Glimpses of the World is not altogether 
unlike Miss Sewell’s previous works—very 
improving, very sensible, very pretty, but not 
very exciting. No one else has studied the 
British school-girl so thoroughly, or can 
describe her so well. In the awkward, pas- 
sionate, but deeply earnest and reflective 
Myra she has drawn an unusual but natural 
type. ‘The atheistic Mr. Verney is not only 
a villain, but a bore. 


The book of Sylvanus Ward is not as other 
books, and how it arose we cannot tell. From 
the Preface to Deep Grange Priory, which it 
seems is founded on ‘‘a tamily MS. dated in 
the year 1849,” we gather that Sylvanus 
Ward is either a lady or a bad grammarian, 
or both, since we learn that the heroine is 


‘“‘no other than the writer’s paternal grand- 
mother, whose Christian names ‘Mary Faith’ 
are now torne by one of the authors own 
daughters, and in whose character she thinks 
may be traced some points of resemblance to 
that of her gifted and high-spirited ancestress,’, 
After this singular ¢panchement de ceur the 
reader will perhaps expect to find the book 
amusing. It is only dull. The longer story 
is written partly to “expose the very low 
standard of commercial morality”’ in Jerse 

in the last generation, and partly to ventilate 
various political insular grievances. All we 
can gather is that some time, very long ago, a 
Jersey bank broke; and that certain Radical 
panaceas in the way of land laws and local 
government, which England is now sighing 
for, have long flourished in the Fortunate 
isles of the Channel, where they are detested 
as the degrading badges of Tory servitude. 


In Friends and Lovers we have failed as 
yet to find out the friends. Everybody is 
a lover; indeed, there are four pairs of them 
to divide and dissipate our sympathies. The 
men are all poor shadows, the leading gentle- 
man being far the worst of all. In spite of 





his reciprocated love for Constance, he woos 
the Lady Elinor; and why? Because her 
brother, his pupil and friend, one day casually 
observes—but we had better give the passage : 
‘¢¢Tt?s the interest you take in Elinor that’s 
setting you up against Vic.’... Don Arminger 
feels impelled to say, ‘I do take an interest in 
your sister; but how could it be otherwise ?’ 
He is going to add something relative to his 
warm friendship for Sylvestre himself, but the 
latter cuts in injudiciously: ‘I know it all, old 
fellow, and I’m delighted; I’d rather see Elinor 
married to you than to the hest duke on the 
cards.’ He holds out his hand heartily to Don 
as he speaks, and Don takes it, and feels that 
the boy he has trained has unwittingly drawn 
him into a trap, and sealed a monotonous 
loveless fate for him.” 

Somehow the idiot’s tongue is tied from that 
moment, and he follows his fate blindly for 
a year, when Elinor jilts him for a tipsy Earl, 
whom Constance had just been forced to reject 
as he reeled at the hymeneal altar, and so 
Don is free to resume his old love, about 
which, however, he takes his time. The 
ladies at least are all charming; and the 
book, which is superficially tinged with water- 
colour and crewel work, may be warranted 
perfectly sound and free from vice. 

E. Purcett. 








CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


Pror. TYRRELL has given, in Dublin Trans- 
lations into Greek and Latin Verse, a sample of 
Irish composition as produced by the curriculum 
of Trinity College. The volume forms one of a 
new series parallel to the Uxford and Cambridge 
University Press series. It is handsomely got 
up, and is probably the largest collection of 
the kind which has appeared for many years. 
The translations are all executed by members 
of Trinity College, but some of the writers have 
superadded the training of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, notably Mr. Max Cullinan and Mr. 
Ridgway. Criticising the work as a whole, we 
should say it was far too long. We live in a 
time which is more and more decidedly pro- 
nouncing against the old school training; and, 
if Dublin was resolved to show what it could 
do in Latin and Greek verse, it would, we 
think, have produced a greater effect by 
reducing the volume to half its size, making 
the list of authors more comprehensive, and 
substituting short for long passages. The 
quality of the pieces is as a rule good, some- 
times very good ; but there is rather an absence 
of pieces which arrest the attention as exqui- 
sitely finished or perfect. Prof. Tyrrellis himself 
one of the best of the contributors; his ana- 
paestic version of Hood’s ‘‘Bridge of Sighs” 
strikes us on the whole as very good, though 
not at all rivalling the pathos of the original. 
His elegiac ‘Billy Taylor” pleases much 
less; but perhaps it is these half-pathetic, half- 
jocose ballads which are least suited for transla- 
tion—a remark which applies equally to Prof. 
A. Palmer’s ‘‘My pipe is lit, my grog is 
mixed,” and ‘‘ Sally in our Alley.” We notice 
in this latter the rare word matercula, and it 
occurs again in Mr. Davies’ generally excellent 
version of ‘‘ The Braes of Yarrow.” Prof. Palmer 
is, perhaps, more to be congratulated on his 
translation into saturnians of ‘‘ Underneath 
this marble herse,” an experiment, we believe, 
hitherto unattempted. Mr. S. Allen’s ‘‘ Cupid’s 
Kevenge,” a short set of twelve iambics, is, in 
our judgment, one of the best-sustained pieces 
in the volume, marred, however, a little by the 
unusual rofevels dia in the first line. Mr. 
Ridgway’s ‘‘There was a King in Thule” 
(Greek hexameters), though good, is hardly, 





perhaps, equal to Mr. Bury’s Theocritean ver- 
sion of Rossetti’s ‘Sister Helen,” one of the 
most masterly contributions to the volume. Of 
Mr. West’s numerous versions, the Greek 
iambics from “Cymbeline” (p. 227) are a 
favourable and excellent specimen. Prof. Pal- 
mer’s ‘‘ Karly wert thou taken, Mary,” Mr. 
Cullinan’s ‘‘ Death closes all” and “ Ohild, if 
a man serve Law through all his life,” and Mr. 
H. Crossley’s ‘‘Had I beheld that sacrilege,” 
may compare with the best specimens of Greek 
iambics. Mr. Flemyng’s Anacreontics ris éo7 
éuol mepmvav (p.41) are very pretty; and the 
same author has succeeded very well in his 
Homeric translation from ‘‘The Passing of 
Arthur.” Tho Latin verses are hardly equal 
to the Greek: we may notice as pleasing ths 
May elegiecs (p.383) by Mr. Keating; the aleaice, 
“Noto quid horti redderis angulo” by Mr. 
West; the sapphics, “Aestuat fluctu  nimis 
inquieto” by Mr. S. Allen; and the elegiacs, 
‘* Nobilitate domus florens” by Mr. Brady. 


Lysiae Orationes XVI. By E.S, Shuckburgh. 
(Macmillan.) We regret we cannot speak 
favourably of this new contribution to a good 
series—one that boasts of Mr. Tyrrell’s Miles 
and Mr. Holden’s Themistocles (of Plutarch), 
It is evident that the editor either could not, or 
did not, consult German authorities ; and, con- 
sequently, copying inaccurately those who had 
copied the Germans, his third-hand work, as in 
law the copy of a copy, is valueless. Thus, had 
he studied the proper source for the literary side 
of Lysias, the Attische Beredsamkeit of Blass, he 
could hardly have composed an Introduction 
full of blunders, or of unproved assumptions; 
e.g., he assumes that Kephalos, Lysias’ father, 
died in 443 B.c., and that Lysias went to Thurii 
at its founding. Recent criticism worthy the 
name rejects both these statements. He says 
that Polemarchus (Lysias’ brother) lived in the 
Piraeus, which is wrong. Again (p. xxvii.) 
‘* He [Lysias] supplied Thrasybulus with two 
thousand drachmae, and persuaded a friend to 
lend hima talent. He supplied two hundred 
shields, and, in conjunction with Hermas, raised 
over three hundred men.’ The facts are that 
Lysias persuaded his Elean guest-friend, whose 
name was Thrasydaeus, to present two talents 
to Thrasybulus’ party ; and the other man’s 
name was most probably Hermon. Again, he 
thinks that Lysias held the position of a full 
citizen long enough to impeach Eratosthenes ; 
and also (p. xxx.) that ‘‘the short time 
during which Lysias enjoyed a full citizenship 
accounts for the small number of his public 
speeches,” as if the orator would have been 
allowed to plead as a citizen with a suit for his 
rejection pending ; still worse, as if his public 
speeches meant only speeches delivered in his 
own person! This last is so radical a blunder 
that we need hardly proceed further. There is 
no accurate or distinctive statement of Lysias’ 
style, no comparison, e¢.g., with Hypereides, no 
remark on his first attaining elegance without 
the help of poetical diction; and we are told 
that ‘‘ Thucydides betrays the awkwardness of 
a man using a tool not yet thoroughly adapted 
to the work,” &c.—an old blunder, now ex- 
ploded. The commentary shows similar signs 
of haste and carelessness. In the Introduction 
(p. xxix.), we read that, ‘‘on the strength of a 
passage in one of his speeches,” certain tacts in 
Lysias’ life have been inferred. When we turn 
to the passage in question (p. 304), there is no 
mention of the reading with Lysias’ name, or of 
the argument based uponit. Neither is there 
a word about the speech sep) rav idiwy ebepyeoiay, 
the main authority used in the Life, unless it 
be ‘a defence of his citizenship against the 
decree of Archinus”! (p. xxix.). If the editor 
had studied Prof. Jebb’s Attic Orators, which 
he praises as the only English authority on 
his subject, he might have avoided all these 
blunders. 
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The Theaetetus of Plato. With Translation 
and Notes. By Prof. B. H. Kennedy. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press.) Dr. Kennedy's 
Theaetetus is on much the same plan as his 
Agamemnon. It contains the Greek text, an 
English translation, and some few notes. About 
the translation there is nothing to be said, 
except that it is a good deal more literal than 
Prof. Jowett’s, and sometimes, perhaps, a little 
wanting in style. But this, probably, the trans- 
lator himself would acknowledge, as he pro- 
fesses to have had a different and less ambitious 
aim. The notes deal almost exclusively with 
the text of the dialogue, and Dr. Kennedy has 
really nothing to say about its contents beyond 
the running summary with which the transla- 
tion is interspersed. With all respect for the 
Cambridge Professor of Greek, we hardly see 
the use of such a publication. With the 
Agamemnon the case is rather different. Its 
great obscurity makes a literal translation more 
acceptable, and it is always interesting to learn 
from a translation or from notes the opinion of 
an eminent scholar on well-known difficulties. 
But we think a Greek professor might be better 
employed than in furnishing a ‘“‘crib” to a 
Platonic dialogue whose language offers but few 
difficulties. If such cribs must be produced at 
all, they are at any rate not the proper occupa- 
tion for a successor of Porson. A page or two 
in the Journal of Philology would have con- 
tained all that Prof. Kennedy has to contribute 
to the elucidation of the Theaetetus. 


The Speech of Cicero for Cluentius. Translated 
into English, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by W. Peterson. (Oxford: James Thornton.) 
This is a sound and scholarly piece of 
work, by the newly appointed principal of 
University College, Dundee. The version is 
faithful, without being unduly literal; the 
Introduction, although perhaps hardly so clear 
as that in Prof. Ramsay’s excellent edition, 
deals in a careful manner with the com- 
plications of a singularly intricate case, and 
well brings out the weak points in Cicero’s 
line of defence. Mr. Peterson is, perhaps, 
unduly lenient to the orator’s sense of the 
obligations of truth, or unduly depreciatory of 
his forensic skill, in assuming, from the great 
appearance of candour maintained throughout, 
that we may fairly infer that he really believed 
in his client’s innocence. But, on the whole, 
both the Introduction and the translation will 
prove trustworthy guides to the young student 
who is making his first acquaintance with this 
speech. For the more advanced scholar, the 
chief interest of the book lies in the valuable 
notes with which Prof. Nettleship has enriched 
it. These deal both with the diction and with 
the text, and are as suggestive as might be 
expected from the reputation of the Oxford 
Professor of Latin. Misprints in the notes are 
somewhat too common. 


Plutarch’s Morals. ‘‘ Theosophical Essays.” 
Translated by O. W. King. (Bell.) Mr. King 
has followed in the steps of his brother-fellow, 
Philemon Holland, in translating Plutarch’s 
Morals; but he has confined himself to a 
selection of six essays which are theosophical in 
character, including, of course, that on Isis and 
Osiris, and the essay on the Cessation of Oracles. 
A few explanatory notes accompany the 
translation. The volume belongs to Bohn’s 
Classical Library, but is not bound in the 
familar blue cloth. Mr. King has turned his 
knowledge of ancient gems to account in illus- 
trating the book; but the wood-cuts strike us 
as rather coarsely done, and do not quite corre- 
spond with the description of them. Thus, 
‘*the Pythia seated in profound meditation in 
front of the Tripod ” (p. 137) is obviously not a 
lady at all. The text is Wyttenbach’s, but the 
paging of neither that nor any other edition is 
given. 





Hine Griechische Schrift iiber Seekrieg. Zum 
ersten Male herausgegeben und untersucht von 
Dr. K. K. Miller. (Wurzburg: A. Stuber.) 
It is not given to everyone in these days to be 
the first editor of a classical writing. But Dr. 
Miiller has made a modest use of his position, 
fifty-three pages sufficing for text and com- 
mentary. Seventeen of these are occupied by 
the text—a considerable fragment of an essay 
on naval warfare, unfortunately imperfect at 
both ends. Dr. Miiller estimates the loss at 
about a quarter of the whole. He copied the 
text from a MS. at Milan containing a collection 
of military works, but does not tell us how it 
has escaped being edited before. The date he 
assigns the writing is in the fifth-sixth 
century. The order of the treatises in the MS. 
affords no information. The writing itself 
alludes to no historical character or event, 
except the Persian War. But it is silent also 
about Greek fire, which was invented in the 
sixth, or more probably in the seventh, century ; 
and this fact, taken along with the character of 
the language, leads the editor to his conclusion. 
He is inclined also to think that the author 
may be the otherwise known Anonymus 
Byzantinus. The essay itself does not, it must 
be confessed, contain much of value or interest. 
The chapters which are complete deal with the 
advantages of having pilots, with the use of 
exploring or scouting vessels, with signals, and 
with the tactics of a naval engagement; but 
these things are treated in a meagre cut-and- 
dried fashion, and the terms of naval battle 
familiar in Thucydides are one and all absent. 
It is, however, accidentally interesting to notice 
that the author speaks of signalling by the use 
of sunlight in a way more or less similar to 
that practised by British troops. The signal- 
ling with a shield on Mount Pentelicus after 
the Battle of Marathon, and in the middle of the 
Hellespont before the Battle of Aigospotamoi, 
may have been worked in the same way. 


C. Juli Cuesaris Belli Gallici Libri VII. 
Recensuit Alfred Holder. (Freiburg-i-B.: Mohr.) 
Dr. Holder has put it in the power of all 
readers of Caesar to see exactly the state of the 
text. Beside marking in the text itself every 
deviation from MS. authority, he places a full 
apparatus criticus at the foot of his page. The 
work is introduced by a conspectus codicum, 
occupying two pages; it is clear enough, but, 
being short, it is dogmatic. Perhaps the most 
generally useful feature in the new edition is the 
excellent Index Verborum (pp. 239-366). The 
eighth book, written, in all probability, by 
A. Hirtius, has an Index to itself. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. E. A. FREEMAN has collected into a 
volume some of his papers on English architec- 
ture as illustrating English history, which will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co., with illustrations. 


THE new edition of Prof. Max Miiller’s 
Introduction to the Science of Religion, to be 
issued shortly by Messrs. Longmans, has been 
revised throughout, and contains a large amount 
of new matter. Notes have been added at the 
end, in length equivalent to articles, upon the 
Emperor Akbar, the Languages of Atrica, Poly- 
nesian Mythology, the Chinese Name for God, 
&c.—all intended to throw light on certain 
obscure questions referred to in the body of the 
book. A very full Index has also been 
appended. 


WE understand that Drs. Westcott and Hort 
are now passing through the press a school 
edition of their revised Greek text of the New 
Testament. 


A memorr of Sir Charles Reed, by his son, 
the Rey. Charles E. B. Reed, will be shortly 
published by Messrs, Macmillan and Co. 





Mr. WILLIAM ALLINGHAM is issuing his new 
ee in a novel and pleasing form through 
fessrs. Longmans (though not, we infer, 
through Messrs. Longmans in the first place). 
The books are in paper covers, each with a 
pretty design of its own ; and the price is only 
one shilling. There are to be three volumes 
altogether. 


Mr. C. Epmunp Maurice's three plays on 
the vindication of common-rights at different 
epochs of English history will be published in 
about a fortnight by Messrs. George Bell and 
Sons. One at least of these plays has been 
acted with success by an amateur company, in 
the open air, at Hampstead. 


WE understand that Dr. James Darmesteter, 
one of the vice-presidents of the New Shakspere 
Society, the accomplished Zend scholar, the 
editor of ‘‘ Macbeth,” &c., is engaged on a work 
_— the history of English opinion on Joan 
0 TC. 


WE stated recently that F. Marion Crawford, 
the author of Mr. Isaacs, was not a woman, but a 
man. We may now add, with reference to some 
imputations which have been thrown upon his 
‘local colour,” that he was for about twelve 
months editor of an Indian newspaper. This 
is his first serious venture in fiction, though 
he has written much for magazines. 


THE Dean of Salisbury and Mr. James 
Cotter Morison have joined the committee of 
the Browning Society. 


THE New Shakspere Society will be saved 
the trouble of making its intended autotypos 
of Shakspere’s will this season, for the judge 
of the Court of Probate, Sir James Hannen, has 
made arrangements with the authorities of the 
British Museum to have the will autotyped 
forthwith, and sold at a moderate price. We 
only hope that Sir James will further oblige 
Shakspere students by getting a committee of 
experts from the British Museum (say, the Chief 
Librarian and Mr. E. M. Thompson), the Record 
Uffice (say, Mr. J. Bond and Mr. Walford D. 
Selby), and the Probate Registry (say, the Chief 
Registrar and Mr. Challenor Smith) to give 
their opinion on the two questions—(1) whether 
the will is more probably in the hand of 
Shakspere’s attorney, as had till lately been 
always believed, or in his own hand, as has 
recently been suggested ; (2) as to how Shakspere 
spelt his own name in his three signatures to 
his will—whether the middle / in his third 
signature is indeed the contraction for es final, 
as has been stated, so that the post made his 
name equivalent to ‘“‘ W. Shak’s pear,” or 
whether this view is the “ sheer nonsense ” that 
it has been declared to be. 


Mr. H. DaAntEt, of Worcester House, Oxford, 
will issue immediately from his private press 
** Sixe Idillia, that is, Sixe Small or Petty 
Poems, or ALglogves, chosen out of the right 
famous Sicilian Poet Theocritvs, and translated 
into English verse,” reprinted from the unique 
copy (1588) in the Bodleian Library. Mr. 
Daniel will print only ninety-five copies, with 
Fell type on Dutch hand-made paper, and the 
with an etching by Mr. Alfred Parsons, at twelve 
shillings each. 


‘Tre MINISTER’s MISTAKE”? is the title of 
a poem which the Rev. Dr. Walter C. Smith, 
author of Olrig Grange, will contribute to the 
next number of the Scottish Review. 


AN article on Gambetta, containing special 
information, will appear in an early number 
of Harper’s Magaz‘ne, from the pen of Mr. B. 
Richards, for many years resident in Paris, and 
intimate with the deceased statesman. 


Messrs. RIVINGTON will shortly publish The 
Rise of Constitutional Government in England, by 
poe Cyril Ransome, of the Yorkshire College, 

eeds. 
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THE second volume of Bishop Ellicott’s Old 
Testament Commentary will be published by 
Messrs. Oessell, Petter, Galpin and Co. in a few 
days. The volume will contain “ Deuteronomy ” 
and “Joshua,” by the Rev. C. H. Waller; 
“‘ Judges,” by the Rev. Canon Farrar; “ Ruth,” 
by the Rey. R. Sinker; “Samuel I.,” by the 
Rev. Canon Spence; and ‘‘ Samuel IL.,” by the 
Rev. Dr. F. Gardiner, of Connecticut, U.S.A. 


A NEw edition of Under Orders will be issued 
almost immediately by Messrs. W. H. Allen 
and Co. 


THE most popular novel of the Spanish 
author Juan Valera—whom we have already 
praised as the best Spanish novelist and trans- 
lator of Shakspere (ACADEMY, October 15, 1881) 
—namely, Pepita Jimene:: an Idyll of Anda- 
lucia, has been Englished by Mr. Thomas H. 
Moore, of Brixton, who has spent most of his 
life in South America and Mexico, and has 
been authorised by Seiior Valera to translate 
this novel. Miss E. U. Hope-Edwardes has 
devoted twenty-five pages to a description and 
criticism of Pepita Jimenez in her new book, 
Azahar [the Orange-flower]; 01, a Residence 
in Spain. The novel is (us we said) more a 
man’s book than a woman’s, and is a profound 
study of character rather than a story of inci- 
dent. It depicts the mental struggles of a 
young theological student who falls in love, 
much against his will, just as he is about to 
enter on his ‘‘ divine mission.” Love conquers, 
the hero marries, and settles down to the life of 
a country gentleman. The novel has been 
translated into French, into German twice, 
into Italian, Portuguese, Bohemian, and Dutcb. 
We hope some publisher will soon give it us in 
English. 

Mr. W. E. A. Axon has collected for pub- 
lication by subscription a number of papers 
the subject of which sufficiently appears from 
the proposed title of the book, ‘‘ Lancashire 
Gleauings in History, Biography, Archaeology, 
and Folk-Lore.” Some of the papers were 
originally read before learned societies, others 
have appeared in the ACADEMY and elsewhere, 
while a few are now printed for the first time. 
lt is in contemplation to follow this with a 
companion volume of ‘‘ Cheshire Gleanings.” 
Subscribers should apply to Messrs. Tubbs, 
Brook and Chrystal, of Manchester. 


Mr. Briscok, Principal Librarian of the 
Nottingham Free Public Libraries, 1s now pub- 
lishing in the Home Review a series of anecdotes, 
under the title of ‘‘ Stories about the Midlands,” 
which will be reproduced in volume form in the 
autumn. 


AT the annual meeting of the Faculty of 
Advocates in Edinburgh last week, the Report 
of the curators of the library was presented. It 
was stated that there are no arrears of work in 
any department, the cataloguing, arranging, 
and placing of books being ali kept up to date. 
The single want—that of space—is in course of 
being satisfied by new buildings now in progress. 
The total number of books borrowed during 
1882, including those issued for reference, was 
90,319. The accessions to the library are thus 
classified :—books received through the London 
agent, 3,382; direct from publishers, 402; by 
purchase or gift, 120 ; pamphlets, 2,015 ; parts 
of periodicals, 9,213; pieces of music, 1,685 ; 
maps of ordnance survey, 1,150; grand total, 
18,711. The gifts to the library during the 
year were many and interesting. 


WE take the following from the Monthly Notes 
of the Library Association :— 


‘The turning of the British Museum Catalogues 
into print has proceeded so far as very appreciably 
to aifect the point on which Mr. Garnett bas always 
Jaid so much stress. The printing of the Map 
Catalogue means a gain of at least tifty volumes of 
Catalogue. By the work done on the General 








Catalogue a space of twenty-three feet of shelving 
had been gained up toUctober. The printing is not 
now done (as at first) on the paper of which the 
volumes are made, but on thin paper, which is then 
pasted down, by which means a saving of one-sixth 
is effected in the cost of printing. This was found, 
however, to increase inconveniently the weight of 
the Catalogue volumes, and accordingly these are 
not made so thick.” 


Pror. 8. R. GARDINER will begin a course of 
twelve lectures on ‘The French Revolution: 
ita Causes and Results,” at Blackheath, on Mon- 
day next. He is now giving a course on 
“ Epochs of European Progress,” at Bedford Park. 
Both are in connexion with the London Society 
for the Extension of University ‘Teaching. 


Ir appears that the account we gave last 
week of the judicial proceedings in Paris, to 
which M. Catulle Mendés was a party, was 
not quite accurate, or, rather, that the result 
was modified at a later stage. With regard to 
the imitation of the established Vie populaire 
by the new Hevue populaire, it was held fiually 
that the charge of imitation was made out, 
though not to the extent of justifying the 
proprietor of the former in seizing summarily 
all the copies of the latter. The second point, 
relating to the use of pseudonyms, is of more 
general interest. A distinction was drawn | 
between pseudonyms invented by their user | 
and those which have been already used in a 
paper. The former belong solely to the user 
who may take them with him to a new journal ; 
in the latter, the newspaper has a — 
This distinction seems reasonable, but we 
venture to repeat our doubt whether 1t could 
have any application in English law. 


M. FERDINAND BRUNETIZRE has collected 
into a volume (Hachette) the essays upon 
subjects connected with the history of French 
literature which have been appearing in the 
Revue des Deux-Mondes. 


M. Rotin-JAEQUEMYNS, Belgian Minister of 
the Interior, has been appointed directeur of 
the Académie reyale de Belgique for the current 
year. 

A TRANSLATION of ‘“‘ Hiawatha” into Greek 
verse has recently been published at Leipzig by 
M. Pervanoglou. 

THE German Spelling Reform Associatior 
have just issued their Kalender for the present 
year. It is printed in a reformed spelling, and, 
in addition to the usual information, contains 
several interesting stories, anecdotes, and 
poetical compositions. 

A NEw “ Verein fiir Reformationsgeschichte ” 
has been constituted by a number of historical 
aud theological professors of the German and 
Swiss universities. A temporary committee (in- 
cluding, among other scholars, Prof. Kawerau, 
of Magdeburg; Kilde, of Erlangen; Bernhard 
Riggenbach, of Basel; Archivrath Jacobs, of 
Wernigerode ; and Konsistorialrath Késtlin) has 
issued a preliminary notice of the object of 
the society—‘ to strengthen the Evangelical 
Gemeingeist among the German folk by the 
publication of historical studies of the persons 
and events connected with the Reformation.” 
It is proposed to give the society the title of the 
‘* Lutherverein.” The meeting for the definitive 
constitution of the society will be held in 
Magdeburg early in the preseut year, and it is 
hoped that its first publication may appear 
during the approaching Luther jubilee. 


On February 1 the Special Commission of 
the Swiss Stiinderath will assemble in Bern, 
under the presidency of Herr Altwegg, to 
revise the project of a law for the protection 
of literary and artistic property which was 
accepted by the Swiss Nationalrath on December 
13, 1882. 

WE have received for review a little volume 
entitled List of L'echnical Terms relating to 





Printing a. compiled by the Editor of 
the “Printing Times and Lithographer” 
(Wyman). This is, in fact, not only a “list,” 
but a dictionary of the terms in use in a letter- 
press or lithographic printer’s machine-room, 
together with a short description of the 
machinery, all in alphabetical order. Wo had 
no fault to find with any of the definitions so 
far as we had tested them from our own know- 
ledge ; but, not content with this, we submitted 
the work to several thoroughly practical men, 
with the same result. This should be satis. 
factory to the author, who, in a very modest 
Preface, admits that there may be short- 
comings, considering the difficulty of gathering 
together from all sources the materials for 
such a work. The book ought to be the 
“ machine-minder’s ” vade mecum. 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


Messrs. Oscoop, of Boston, have just issued 
the first volume of an edition of the works of 
President Garfield, edited by his friend, Mr. 
B. A. Hinsdale, with the sanction of his widow. 
It contains his speeches and writings on political, 
legal, and literary subjects. 


Messrs. Hout, of New York, announce a 
volume of poems by Mr. E. W. Gosse, which 
is stated to have been specially arranged 
for — in America by a friend of the 
author. 


THE Critic for January 15 gives, as a sort of 
supplement, a portrait of Walt Whitman on 
toned paper, which is a fine example of wood- 
cutting. Below are these lines from Leaves of 
Grass in the poet’s autograph :— 

** Lo, where arise three peerless stars, 
To be thy natal stars, my country, 
Easemble, Evolution, Freedom, 

Set in the sky of Law.” 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S only sister died 
on January 1, at the age of eighty. 


Tue following novels by English authors are 
now running in American magazines—some of 
them, but not all, in — magazines also. 
In Aarper’s Bazar, r. William Black’s 
‘* Yolande” and Mrs. Lynn Linoton’s “Ione 
Stewart;” in Harper’s Maguzine, Mr. Black’s 
‘* Shandon Bells;” in Harper's Weekly, Ouida’s 
‘* Frescoes ;” in the Century, Mrs. Burnett's 
‘Through One Administration ;” in The Con- 
tinent (which has —— its name from Our 
Continent), Miss Rhoda Broughton’s “ Belinda.” 
It will be observed that, with the single excep- 
tion of Mr. Black, all the authors are women ; 
and, if we were to include three more novels by 
Americans appearing in the same magazines, 
the number of men would not be increased. 


Pror. JoHN FrassEr, of Chicago, will write 
the article on Mormonism for the new edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


WE observe that Mr. Payn’s new novel, Kit, 
was published at New York for twenty cents 
(tenpence) as soon as ever it appeared in this 
country in the orthodox three volumes. Valen- 
tine Strange, by Mr. D. Christie Murray, and 
Mrs. Raven's Temptation have been similarly 
honoured. 


TuE firat part of Prof. F. J. Child’s grand 
comparative edition of our old Lnaglish and 
Scottish Pupular Ballads has just reached us 
from America. ‘Lo the preparation of this 
edition Prof. Child has giveu mauy years of his 
life, and the result does full credit to his loving 
labour and his high reputation. He gives 
‘* every accessible independent version of every 
ballad, with the important variations of copies 
which appear to be of the same proximate 
derivation.” Thus, of the pathetic “ Two Sisters” 
he gives no less than twenty-one independent 
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versions, with four double-columned pages of 
notes and variations. Prof. Child’s ixtroduc- 
tions are models of scholarly and business- 
like work. He has ransacked England and 
scotland, the Continent, Asia, Africa, and 
America for illustrative material, and has 
condensed aud stated his results as briefly and 
ubly as one could wish. This first part contains 
twenty-eight ballads. We are glad to see that 
it is dedicated to the English friend who printed 
the famous Percy Folio for Prof. Child, Mr. 
Furnivall. Only a thousand copies of the book 
are printed. It is to be in eight parts, and 
H. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square, is the English 
egent. 

WE have also received from America the 
‘* Constitution of the Syracuse Browning Club,” 
of fifty-eight members, who started with the 
study of ‘‘ The Ring and the Book ” last October, 
atter a lecture by Prof. Corson on “The 
Idea of Personality, as developed by Robert 
Browning.” 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


We have on our table the following :—Regi- 
mental Legends, by J.S. Winter, in three volumes 
(Chatto aud Windus); Clare Welsman, by the 
author of “ Pansies and Asphodel ” (Remington) ; 
tne Childishness and Brutality of the Lime: 
Some Plain Truths in Plain Language, sup- 
plemented by Sundry Discursive Essays aud 
Narratives, by Hargrave Jennings (Vizetelly) ; 
An Improved Principle of Single-Kntry Book- 
Keeping, by a Proot of Trial Balance, by D. 
Sheriff (W. H. Allen); The English Municipal 
Code, with Historical Introduction, Notes, 
Comments, and References, by J. W. Hume 
Williams and J. R.Somers Vine (Waterlow and 
Sons, Limited) ; Zhe Married Women’s Property 
Act, 1882, with an Introduction, Notes, and 
Index, by W. A. Holdsworth (Routledge) ; 
lomanism: a Doctrinal and Historical Ex- 
amination of the Creed of Pope Pius IV., by 
the Rey. Robert Oharles Jenkins (Religious 
Tract Society) ; Political Economy Examined and 
ixplained, by Arthur M. Smith (Printed for the 
Author) ; Report of the Commissioner of Education 
jor 1880 (Washington: Government Printing 
Uilice) ; Report of the Commissioner of Fish and 
Fisheries for 1879 (Washington : Government 
Printing Uffice); &c., &c. 

WE have also received the following new 
editions, &c.:—TZhe Publishers’ Trade List 
Annual for 1882, Tenth Year (New York: 
lwypoldt); Zhe Clergy Directory for 1883 
(thomas Bosworth); Musical Directory for 
1833 (W. Reeves); The Garden Oracle and 
f#loricultural Year-Book for 1883, by Shirley 
Hioberd (“ Gardeners’ Magazine” Uttice) ; The 
Constitutional History of England from 1760 to 
1860, by Charles Duxe Yonge, Second Edition 
(Marcus Ward); Bell’s Standard Llocutionist, 
by David Charles bell and Alexander Melville 
Bell, New Edition, entirely Revised and Enlarged, 
irom new plates (Hodder and Stoughton); 
Selections for Latin Prose, by R. M. Millington, 
Fitth Edition (Longmans); Three Recruits, und 
the Girls they Left Behind Them, by Joseph 
atatton (Sampson Low); Llishu the Prophet: 
the Lessons of his History and Times, by the 
tev. Alfred Edersheim, New Ldition, Revised 
(ueligious Tract Society) ; A New Handbook of 
Anthems for Public Worship, small type Edi- 
ton, Complete (Hodder and Stoughton); &c., Ke. 








OBITUARY. 
MRS. BRAY. 
A Lapy;whose name has been familiar to most 
of us ever since we first became acquainted 
with books, aud who has ministered both to our 
lustruction and amusement, has just passed 





quietly away after a long life of unbroken 
activity. Mrs. Bray was born in the parish of 
St. Mary Newington on Christmas Day 1790, 
and came of a family called Kempe, formerly 
resident in Cornwall, with numerous connexions 
among its chief families. Her grandfather 
settled in London, and both he and her father 
held the office of Bullion Porter in the Mint. 
Her brother, Alfred John Kempe, published 
several works on antiquarian subjects, such as 
a History of the Parish of St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand and an account of the Losely Manuscripts, 
and contributed many historical articles to the 
ue of the Gentleman’s Magazine. Miss 

empe’s first love was for painting. She sought 
the introduction of the chief artists of her early 
years, and was inspired by her enthusiasm for 
the art into some attempts in painting on her 
own account. Among those with whom she 
became acquainted was the venerable Thomas 
Stothard, a man endeared to all with whom he 
came in contact both for his talents and his 
private character. In 1818 Miss Kempe was 
married to the painter's second son, Vharles 
Stothard, and in his company she rambled 
through the old-world towns of Normandy and 
Brittany while he was studying their churches 
and municipal buildings. A long future of un- 
interrupted happiness seemed before her ; but in 
1821, as Charles Stothard was making a drawing 
from the stained glass in the chancel window of 
Beer Ferrers church, Devon, he slipped from 
the ladder and fell dead on the ground. One 
only child, a daughter, was born just four weeks 
after the death, but seven months after its 
birth the infant was taken away, to the grief 
of its agonised mother. The widow, with the 
assistance of her antiquarian brother, who 
supplied the biographical portions, finished her 
husband’s work on the Monumental Effigies 
of Great Britain; and two years after his 
decease she published his memoirs, a duty 
which, twenty years later, she likewise paid to 
her father-in-law, Thomas Stothard. Having 
numerous friends and relations in the two 
westernmost counties, Mrs. Stothard made 
frequent visits to the West of England, and 
there she met her second busband, the Rev. 
Edward Atkyns Bray. In the course of a life 
of no long duration, he had been in the army 
and at the Bar, but was best known when he 
took orders in the Church and became Vicar of 
Tavistock. This marriage introduced her into 
a district abounding in striking legends and 
attractive family history. Her first rovels, 
The White Hood, The Talba, and several othere, 
had dealt with foreign life and foreign scenery ; 
and in these, as her able and kindly critic, 
Southey, candidly said, she was not so much at 
home as on the moors and by the rivers of the 
West. Taking these, and the traditions which 
surround them, as fit themes for her fancy, 
she produced in rapid succession Fitz of Fitz- 
ford, Warleigh, Trelawney of Trelawne, Henry 
de Pomeroy, and Courtenay of Walreddun— 
names which sutliciently indicate the subject 
of her novels, They met with so much popu- 
larity as to justify the publication of a complete 
set in ten yolumes in 1845-46. Many years 
before these dates she had been numbered 
among the correspondents of Southey. Though 
he lived in the North of England, several of his 
friends resided beyond Exeter. He, himeelf, 
while on his way to Portugal in 1795, had 
rested in the North of Cornwall; his acquaint- 
ances, the Farwells, were beneficed on the 
Cornish coast; Derwent Ooleridge was at 
Helston, and Val Le Grics was near Penzance. 
Southey passed a week with the Brays at Lavis- 
tock in 1836, and reviewed in the Quarterly 
the works of Mary Colling, their poetic protéyée. 
In one of his letters to Mrs. Bray he suggested 
that she should undertake a work, on the model 
of White’s Selborne, descriptive of the history, 
traditions, and manners of the neighbourhood 


around Tavistock. The suggestion took root 
in Mrs. Bray’s mind ; and in 1838 she published, 
in a series of letters addressed to Southey, 
three charming volumes on the 7'raditions, 
Legends, and Superstitions of the Tamar and the 
Tavy, @ work which met with much favour at 
the time, and was receutly re-issued in two 
volumes. Mrs. Bray was again left a widow 
in 1857, and, after the lapse of a few years, 
once more resumed the congenial task of 
writing. This time she selected for her sub- 
jects some of the events in French history 
which have most attracted the interest of readers 
on this side of the Channel. Her volumes on 
The Good St. Louis, Ihe Revolt of the Cevennes, 
and Joan of Arc were all marked by consider- 
able research and by a graceful style. The 
novel of Rosteague, a tale connected with one of 
the ancient seats of the Kempes, had long lain 
in MS. in her possession, and in 1874 she 
determined upon its publication. Mrs. Bray 
will leave behind her a name which will long 
live in memory by reason of her thorough 
acquaintance with every relic of a bygone age, 
be they preserved in monuments of stone or ia 
the warm hearts of its people, which can be 
found among the cleaves and tors of the border- 
land of Cornwall or Devon, and for the skill 
with which she imparted to others both her 
knowledge and her enthusiasm. 
W. P. Courtney. 


A TRANSLATION. 
COLINETTE, 
(From an Unknown French Poet.) 


** CoLINETTE” she had for name ; 
In a summer of my prime, 
For the happy harvest-time, 
To her village-home I came. 
I was but a school-boy yet, 
But a simple girl was she, 
And she died in February, 
Little Colinette. 


Up and down a leafy chase 
Hand in hand we used to run : 
How I revelled in the fun ! 

How she panted with the race ! 

Finch and linnet when we met 
Sang our loves that knew no wrong, 
Made the burden of their song 

Little Coliaette. 


Then at length we met to pait, 
Sat with darkeuing skies above, 
Love (I knew it nos for love) 

Throbbing to my inmost heart. 

Hiding all my soul's regret, 

**"Lill another year,” said I, 
As I took her hand, ‘‘ good-bye, 
Little Colinette.” 


Oh, the story’s very old, 

Very common, that I tell 
—Not the less will tears upwell 

Whensoe’er the story’s told : 

Many a witching young coquette 
Now I woo with poet’s pen 
—Once alone I've loved, and then 

Little Colinette, 


Epwarp Byron NIcHOLsoNn. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE current number of Mind, which marks 
its entrance upon its eighth year, promises well 
for the sustained interest ot the journal. ‘lhe 
article on ‘‘ Psychology and Philosophy,” with 
which the editor leads off, is a temperate and 
well-rea:oned plea for still putting psychology 
in the front of philosophic studies. ‘I'he writer, 
looking back on his seven years of office, ex- 
presses a measure of disappoiatment that so 
little original psychological work has found its 
way intv his pages. It may be doubted whether 
the relations of psychology on the one hand to 








the positive (physical) sciences, and on the other 
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to philosophy proper, or the theory of know- 
ledge and ontology, have ever been more clearly 
set forth than they are in this article. Prof. 
Robertson sees plainly enough that the English 
school of thinkers have been apt to confuse the 
domains of psychology and philosophy. Locke, 
Hume, and Mili have all done it in varying 
degrees. But then he gives an explanation 
which is more than half an excuse for this con- 
fusion. For psychology, though in a sense one 
of the special sciences, is broadly marked off 
from all other sciences. 

‘' There is, obviously, no science like this Psychology, 
whose subject-matter, however at first distinguished 
from that of other sciences, is seen, as we advance, to 
include (in a manner) the subjects of them all ; which 
begins with assumptions like the other sciences, 
but, after a time turns round and investigates its 
own assumptions as no other science does or can.” 


Both psychology and philosophy (or theory 
of knowledge) have todo with knowledge, but 
the former views it as a mental process arising 
in given conditions, a process which the writer 
not inaptly calls ‘‘intellection ;”” whereas the 
latter views it in its objective aspect with 
respect to its validity. While psychology is 
thus brought near philosophy on one side, logic 
is brougiit near it on another. Both have 
to do with tho validity of knowledge, but, 
whereas theory of knowledge enquires into 
the validity of any kind of knowledge (e.g., 
sense-knowledge, or perception), logic concerns 
itself simply with the conditions of valid general 
knowledge. This distinction is not worked 
out so fully as that between psychology and 
philosophy, and on a first view seems more 
open to criticism. A second piece of acute 
philosophic reasoning is given by Mr. Henry 
Sidgwick in the first of a series of articles 
entitled ‘‘A Criticism of the Critical Philo- 
sophy.” The writer has felt himself compelled 
by the importunate cry of the Neo-Kantians, 
‘* Return to Kant,’ to examine whether the 
foundations of the critical philosophy are sound. 
In the present article he criticises with his 
well-known skill the fundamental assump- 
tion of Kant that a critical philosophy is 
possible, and succeeds in making out a 
strong case against him. The writer disputes 
Kant’s right, on his own showing, to assume 
as valid knowledge the propositions or 
laws of pure mathematics and physics. And 
he opens out a forcible argument to upset 
Kant’s proof of the position that space and 
time are a priori forms of cognition. If the 
writer progresses as he has begun, the eager 
band of Neo-Kantians will find plenty of new 
work in grappling with his arguments. The 
‘‘light article” is this time provided by Prof. 
Bain, who reviews some points in recent ethical 
speculation, and more particularly the leading 
ideas of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s volume The Science 
of Ethics. Mr. Bain has never, perhaps, better 
exhibited that eminent sobriety of mind and 
superiority to all emotional influence which 
to many wear the look of a somewhat harsh 
cynicism. Nor has he for some time hit off so 
many of those terse, pungent, and eminently 
light-giving phrases which in his writings go 
some way towards supplying the want of a 
finished literary style. 


Tux Journal of the North China Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society for 1882 contains an 
article of great interest and full of information 
on ‘“‘ Annam and its Minor Currency.” The 
author of the paper, Mr. Toda, begins by giving 
a geographical and historical account of the 
country from its first appearance above the 
political horizon to the present day. The 
changing fortunes of the kingdom—at one time 
under the rule of a successful rebel, at another 
under the Chinese yoke, and again, at intervals, 
ruled by Sovereigns who nearest approached the 
legitimate line—make its history a tangled 
web of broken threads. To help us to unravel 





these Mr. Toda adds chronological tables of 
the Annamese dynasties, such as have never 
before been published. These alone would be of 
great value; but, in addition, he traces out, as 
far as possible, the lines of rebel rulers whose 
reigns are illustrated by the coins issued by 
them. Hitherto, very little has been known about 
the coins of Annam ; and we are grateful to Mr. 
Toda for this contribution to our knowledge, 
which we hope will be still further enlarged 
when the catalogue of the Annamese coins in 
the British Museum, now in course of prepara- 
tion by M. Terrien de La Couperie, shall be 
published. Mr. Giles contributes some amusing 
** Notes on Chinese Composition,” and trans- 
lates with terseness the quotations he gives in 
illustration of the various figures of rhetoric 
to which, with occasionally, perhaps, too great 
a regard for the scientific classification of 
European languages, he compels them to con- 
form. Articles on ‘‘ The Geology of the 
Neighbourhood of Nagasaki,” on ‘‘ The South 
Coast of Saghalien,” and on ‘‘The Hoppo Book of 
1752,” with a review, by Mr. Hirth, of the 
Chinesische Grammatik of G. von der Gabelentz, 
complete the number. 
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HISTORY. 


Amirt, J. Der Miinzforscher Andreas Morellius v. Bern. 
Ein Lebensbild aus der Zeit der Bastille. Bern: Haller. 
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Bargxrino, A. da, Storia di Ugone d’ Avernia. Vol. I. 
Bologna: Romagnoli, 12 fr. 

Bonetur, E. El impero de Marrueco3s y su constitucion. 
Madrid: Murillo, 12r. 

Borovf, C. Libri erectionum archidioecesis Pragensis 
saeculo XIV et XV. Lnber4. (1390-97.) Prag: Oalve. 


4M. 

Copex diplomaticus Saxoniae regiae. Hrsg. v. O. Posse u, 
H, Ermiscn. 2. Haupttneil, 12, Bd. Urkundenbuch der 
Scadt Freib-rg in Sachsen. Hrsg. v. H. Ermisch. 1. Bd. 
L-ipzig : Giesecke, 32 M. 

D'Ipevitux, le Comte H. Le Maréchal Bugeaud d’aprés sa 
Correspondance intima et des Documents inédits (1784- 
1849). T. Setdernoier. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 8 fr. 


PHYSICAL SOIENOE. 


Horak societatis entomologicae Rossicae variis sermonibus in 
Rossia usitatis editae, T.17. Nr.let2. Berlia: Fried- 
Minder. 21 M. 60 Pf. 

Rocuas, A. de. La Science des Pailosophes et Art des 
Thaumaturges dans |’Antiquité. Paris: G. Masson. 
10 fr. 


PHILOLOGY. 


ABHANDLUNGEN, germanistische, hrsg. v. K, Weinhold. II. 
Breslau: Koepner. 3 M. 60 Pf. 

Avou1o, J. Introduzione allo Studio del Dialetto siciliano, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A NEW DIARY OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 
Bromley, Kent: Jan. 20, 1883. 

Students of the history of the Long Parlia- 
ment have been in the habit of congratulating 
themselves so heartily on the preservation of 
D’Ewes’s wonderful diary that they have, 
perhaps, been a little blind to his defects. Even 
from the beginning he was too apt to throw 
his own personal view of questions at issue 
into the scale to make quite an ideal reporter, 
as may be seen by a comparison with the un- 
happily brief fragment of the notes taken by Sir 
John Northcote. After the outbreak of the Civil 
War, his partiality grew upon him. He so 
thoroughly detested the fiery spirits, as he called 
them, that he seldom cared to report their utter. 
ances. In this way, as a reference to the later 
part of Mr. Sanford’s invaluable Studies will 
show, the real political opinions put forward by 
Pym and his fellow-leaders in the war policy 
adopted by the majority of the House of Com- 
mons are only accessible through a very 
distorted medium. Fortunately, however, there 
exist in the British Museum (Add. MSS. 
18777—18780) four small volumes, containing 
fragments of the notes taken in the House of 
Commons by Walter Yonge, whose general 
diary of public affairs was some time ago 
published by the Camden Society. At present 
the remaining portions give us the debates from 
September 1642 to March 1643, from July 
1643 to May 1644, and from May 1645 to the 
end of that year. The speeches are given in a 
short, business-like form, so that it is at last 
possible to discover what were the real opinions 
put forward in the House of Commons during 
the months covered by the portions of the diary 
which have been preserved. 

In one sense the diary is not a newone. It 
has been in the Museum Library ever since 
1851. But, so far as I know, it has never been 
used, probably because enquirers have been 
repelled by the formidable appearance of a 
MS. of which about half the words are 
written in symbols. There is, however, a key 
prefixed to the volumes, and a little practice 
makes the reading of the book comparatively 
easy. SAMUEL R. GARDINER. 








EARLY REFERENCES TO JEWS IN ENGLAND. 
Alyth, N.B.: Jan. 18, 1883, 


Some months ago I called attention to a 
Hebrew physician in the service of Henry IV. 
I find that, in 1421, one Job, an apothecary from 
Italy (appotecarius natus de partibus Italiae), 
and his son John were settling in England. 
But, as the strict orthodoxy of Henry V. did 
not tolerate any latitude of opinion, Master 
Job and his son were required to submit to 
holy baptism before receiving letters of natural- 
isation (Proceedings, &c., Privy Council, ii. 304). 

I forget if I noticed Richard ‘“ de Cicilia,” a 
converted Jew, who had been baptised, to whom 
Richard II. gave a handsome gratuity to enable 
him, ‘‘as a Catholic, to traffic with certain 
Christians out of England” (Devon Issues, 243, 
A.D. 1389). J. H. Ramsay. 








A CALUMNY ON MARAT. 
Fern Bank, Higher Broughton: Jan, 17, 1883. 
Perhaps it may not be inappropriate to add 
a few lines to Mr. H. Morse Stephens’ very 
satisfactory demolition of the sland erous state- 
ment that Jean-Paul Marat was identical with 
a certain person who was at one time a teacher 
at the Warrington Academy, and who was 
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afterwards convicted of a theft from the Ash- 
molean Library (AcapDEMY, December 23, 
1882). Jn 1858 Mr. H. A. Bright wrote 
‘“‘A Historical Sketch of the Warrington 
Academy,” which may be found in the 7'rans- 
actions of the Historic Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, vol. xi. He had, of course, to 
form an opinion as to the correctness of the 
arguments adduced by the Rev. W. Turner in 
the Monthly Repository for identifying the 
felonious Frenchtaan with the great revolu- 
tionary. Mr. Bright could not find the name 
of either Lemaitre or Mara in the minutes 
at all. “Lastly,” he says, ‘‘ Miss Aikin, to 
whom I applied, informs me there was an 
alarm about Marat, but investigation set the 
matter at rest: they were certainly different 
men.” Mr. Stephens may perhaps like to have 
this additional testimony from one who had 
exceptional means of knowing the truth of the 
matter. Witiiam E. A. Axon. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Jan, 29. 5 p.m, London Institution : ‘ William 
Cobbetr,”? by Mr. John Macdonell. a) 

7.30 p.m. Aristotelian : Discussion, ** Kant’s Critic of 
Pure Reason ”’ (continued), by Mr. J. Fenton. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: Oantor Lecture, * Solid and 
Liquid Illuminating Agents,” I., by Mr. Leopold Field. 

8 p.m. Actuaries: ‘The New Married Women’s 
Property Act,” by the President; “‘The Approximate 
Summation of Series,’ by Mr. G. F. Hardy. 

8.30 pm. Geographical: ‘ Excursions and Surveys 
in the Persian Elbarz,’”’ by Col. Beresford Lovett. 

Turspay, Jan. 30, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ** Primaeval 
Ancestors of Existing Vegetation,” III., by Prof. W. C. 
Williamson. é 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘* Life among the Turcoman 
Nomads,’ by Mr. Edmond O’Donovan. 5 

8 p.m. Oivi: Engineers: ** Mild Steel for the Fire- 
boxes of Locomotives in the United States,’® by Mr. John 
Fernie. 

Wepnespay, Jan. $1, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘Ensilage in 
the United States,” by Prof, J. E. Thorold Rogers. 

Tuvurspay, Feb. 1,3 p.m. Royal [nustitution: **‘I'ne Spectro- 
scope and its Applications,” III., by Prof. Dewar. 

7 p.m. London Institution: ** Tne Anthem,” by Dr. 
Sparrow Simpson. , : 

8 pm. Linnean: ‘Life History of an Epiphyllous 
Lichen,” by Mr. H. Marshall Ward; * Pairing of Spiders 
and Organs of Male Abdominal Regions,” by Mr. F. 
Maule Campbell. 

8 p.m. Uhemical: ‘‘ Some Derivatives of Fluorene,” 
by Drs. W. R. &. Hodgkinson and F. K. Matthews, fj 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries: “The Shipwreck of Sir 
Cloudesley Shovell,” by Mr. J. H. Cooke. 

Fripay, Feb. 2, 8 p.m, Philological: ‘‘The History of 
English Sounds,” by Mr. H. Sweet. 

8p.m, Library Association: ‘* Frea Public Libraries 
in 1882,” by Mr. U. W. Sutton; ‘‘ The Bibliography of 
1882,” by Mr. H. R. Tedder. 

8p.m. Carlyle. 

9p.m. Royal Institution ; *'The Size of Atoms,” by 
Sir William Thomson. 

Satrurpay, Feb. 3,3 p.in. Royel Institution: * Episodesin the 
Life of Lord Lawrence,” III., by Mr. R, Bosworth Smith. 


SCIENCE. 
VAMBERY'S ORIGIN OF THE HUNGARIANS. 


Der Ursprung der Magyaren: eine ethno- 
logische Studien. Von Hermann Vambery, 
(Leipzig: Brockhaus.) 

Huneary has been described as the paradise 

of nomades. Its great fertile plains, enclosed 

and girdled round with massive mountains, 
offer every advantage to a pastoral people; 
and we accordingly find that wave after wave 
of nomades, as it has swept over Eastern 

Europe, and has left mere traces of its passage 

elsewhere, has been tempted to make a longer 

settlement in the great prairie lands watered 
by the Danube and the Theiss. This suc- 

cession of occupiers has naturally produced a 

very mixed race, for, unlike many other 

countries, where the earlier dwellers have 
been pushed forward into the mountains and 
the less attractive districts by their more 
vigorous successors, these wide plains offer no 
such retreat, except to the distant Carpathians. 

Thus it comes about that the ethnographic 

map of Hungary is proverbially complicated, 








over it in admirable disorder. Not only 
so, however, but the Magyars themselves, 
the dominant race in the country, have a 
prima facie mixed character. The exact 
affinities of this famous stock have naturally 
excited much scientific and patriotic dispute. 
When the question was first mooted in a 
scientific spirit, it was speedily discovered 
that the Magyars were entire strangers in 
blood and origin to the great mass of Euro- 
peans, and that their language did not 
belong to the Aryan stock at all. The great 
body of their language was shown to be allied 
to the Fin class of tongues ; and this view has 
been maintained down to our own day by a 
eatena of scholars, including the most pro- 
found writer on this class of languages, 
Budenz. His view has not been altogether 
attractive to patriotic Hungarians, and espe- 
cially has it been distasteful inasmuch as 
the first of the Ugrian races with which 
they were compared was the abject and 
humble Lapps. It has been felt by many 
students that the idiosyncrasies of the Hun- 
garians, when viewed as a whole, point to a 
very different origin than a purely Ugrian 
one. In the work before us this view is 
urged with singular learning and skill. 

M. Vambery has long been a familiar 
name in English literature and politics. His 
travels in Asia, and, more lately, his re- 
searches into the history and languages of the 
Altaic races, have been deservedly appreciated 
in this country. In this, his latest work, in 
which he critically examines the origin of his 
own people, the Magyars, he has brought 
together the results of a very large induction, 
gathered from many sources, in a masterly 
way; and it will considerably add to his 
reputation. The result of M. Vambery’s 
researches is to show that, in spite of their 
language, which is largely a Uralian or 
Ugrian tongue, the Magyars are in many 
respects essentially of ‘Turkish blood, and 
ought, therefore, to be classed quite as 
naturally with the Altaic as with the Ugrian 
races. ‘This view, as we have said, is at issue 
with that generally held, and recently main- 
tained with learning by Hunfalvy in his 
well-known work on the ethnography of 
Hungary. As it coincides with the econ- 
clusion arrived at, on a much more slender 
basis of evidence, by the writer of this 
notice ia more than one memoir, as M. 
Vambery handsomely acknowledges, it is clear 
that he will not find his main position 
assailed here. That position we believe to 
be most sound. This does not commit us to 
agreement with everything maintained by 
the learned author. Thus he begins his 
work with a chapter on the ancient Scyths 
or Sakas, whom he claims as a Turkish race. 
This, in view of the accumulating evidence of 
their Aryan affinities, is, at least, a rash 
conclusion ; nor has the subject much to do 
with the Magyars. Succeeding chapters deal 
methodically with the Huns, Avars, Khazars, 
Pechenegs, and Magyars, discussing their 
history, and the names, personal and topo- 
graphical, which have descended to us as a 
heritage from those tribes, and also the very 
scanty débris of their vocabularies which is 
extant. Here we are on more legitimate 
ground; and students will find abundant 
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of his ingenuity even where they do not accept 
all the conclusions he has drawn in that un- 
stable field of etymology, which, like statistics, 
has done yeoman’s service in many fantastic 
creeds. We have only room to quote one of 
these etymologies, which is strikingly new 
and apparently sound. He explains the 
name of Balamir, the father of Attila, as in 
fact a Persian gloss compounded of bala, high, 
and mir, prince. It opens up quite a vista 
of new ideas to find the father of the great 
Hunnic leader bearing a Persian name. 

The second part of M. Vambery’s work 
deals with the language of the Magyars. On 
this subject he takes up the reasonable ground, 
which Prof. Sayce has strongly urged in this 
country, and Peschel in Germany, that 
language is only a secondary test of race. 
He quotes, as examples, the French, who 
once spoke Celtic, and now speak a Neo- 
Latin tongue; the Germans east of the Elbe, 
many of whom spoke Slave down to a com- 
paratively late date, and now speak typical 
High Dutch ; the people of Iceland and Nor- 
way, who are precisely of one race,and formerly 
spoke one language, which is still preserved 
in Iceland, while the Norwegians now speak 
Danish. He also quotes an amusing passage 
from Agassiz, in which he says it would be as 
reasonable to class the animal kingdom on the 
philological plan—the bears by their roaring 
and the cats by their mewing—as men by the 
same method. M. Vambery then cites cases 
where an amalgamation of races has been 
followed by the absorption, or rather an- 
nihilation, of one tongue by another. Thus 
the Turkish-speaking people of Anatolia are 
largely of other than Turk blood. The Bul- 
garians are a mixture of a Turanian stock 
with a Slavic one. The people of Russia 
must have a large infusion of Turkish 
and Ugrian blood. What has become of 
Sanskrit and of Zend as spoken tongues? 
The Galchas, who live in the neighbourhood 
of Samarkand, and the Iranian people of 
Eastern Khorasau speak Turkish, while the 
Mongolian Hazaras of the mountain districts 
of Herat speak Iranian. M. Vambery applies 
these facts to the case of the Magyars; but 
he goes further, and shows that, in its 
phonology, its syntax, and its general 
grammatical structure, Magyar has been too 
hurriedly identified with the Fin languages, 
and that it ought properly to be classed 
among neither the Ugrian nor the Turkish 
families. To use his own words, 

‘*we have a speech before us which, while it 
is allied on the one hand to the Fin-Ugrian, 
and on the other to the Turk-Tartar languages, 
and clearly forms an integral part of the same 
great division to which they both belong, yet, 
when we come to a closer classification, cannot 
be inserted either in the cne class or the other. 
.. . We deem the Magyar to be related to 
both groups, and, theretore, to be a mixed lan- 
guage.” 

With regard to the vocabulary, M. Vambery 
joins issue with the conclusions of Budenz, 
and urges that, if we exclude from the list of 
roots in Magyar a class of words with 
a very decided Fin-Ugrian sound-system 
(i.e., words beginning with h, v, 1, 2, and 7), 
two-thirds of the Magyar vocabulary will 
be found to have a close affinity with 
Turkish, and can only be etymologically 
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This proves Hungarian to have a much closer 
affinity with the Turko-Tartarian than with 
the Fin-Ugrian tongues; and M. Vambery 
adds that Budenz, whose profound know- 
ledge of the latter class of languages has 
given a high authority to his conclusion 
that Magyar is rather a Finnic than a Turkish 
tongue, has, in fact, only given Ugrian ex- 
planations of 996 words out of the total 
Magyar vocabulary of 2,400 roots. 

The third chapter of the second part is 
headed “ The Speech Relationship of Magyar 
to Turkish as a Whole.” This chapter would 
have. been more forcible but for a polemical 
discussion with Budenz, in which the Chuvash 
dialect of Turkish—which, in our view, is in 
every way the most interesting for the pur- 
pose of this discussion—is treated as quite a 
modern tongue, dating from the thirteenth 
century, and adopted by a _ previously 
Ugrian-speaking people. This view was 
formerly widely held, and we have urged it 
ourselves in print. We believe it to be well 
founded, but M. Vambery, who held it when 
writing the earlier part of his work, afterwards 
abandoned it. Ina note at the end of his 
volume, which may not be seen by all his 
readers, he says: “On pp. 60 and 61 it is 
stated that the Chuvashes have a Fin-Ugrian 
race-character. This statement is founded on 
false information, and newer studies have 
shown me that they belong to the Turko- 
Tartar type.” We hope cordially that M. 
Vambery will give us some time a memoir 


justifying his later view on this most interest- 


ing race, about which materials are so scanty, 
except in the buried pages of the Transactions 
of the Kazan University and other Russian 
sources. May we commend to him a useful 
paper in the A/¢langes russes of the Imperial 
Russian Academy (vol. iii., p. 266), in which 
the Ugrian features of the Chuvashes are 
strongly insisted upon by Ablquist? To pro- 
ceed, however: M. Vambery’s general conclu- 
sion from a critical examination of the Turkish 
elements in the Magyar language is both 
new and interesting—namely, that most of 
them are not to be explained by the dialects of 
Western Turkish, but can only be understood 
when a comparison is made with the Zastern 
Turkish dialects — namely, the Jagatai, 
Uighurian, and the Turkish dialects of the 
Altai. This seems to be a complete answer 
to Hunfalvy, who attributes the Turkish 
elements in Magyar to the colonies of Comans 
and other Turks who we know settled in 
Hungary in later times. These Comans, of 
whose language a long and _ well-known 
vocabulary is extant, spoke a dialect which is 
virtually that of the Turkomans and the 
Osmanlis before they were sophisticate€a—that 
is, a dialect of Western Turkish—a fact which 
puts them out of court, and points to many 
of the Turkish elements in Magyar dating 
back to a primitive period. 

The latter part of M. Vambery’s work is 
devoted to an analysis of a number of 
culture-words in use among the Magyars 
which, more than any other thing, perhaps, 
indicate Turkish affinities, It is no new in- 
ference that a race with the psychological 
characteristics of the Magyars—their martial 
character and pastoral habits—is divided 
sharply from the Ugrian races properly 
so_called, who are typical hunters or fisher- 





men, and is affiliated to the great pastoral 
nomadic stock, the Turks. The minute 
analysis of Magyar culture-words by M. 
Vambery offers many singularly curious facts. 
Thus, he has collected a number of words 
derived directly from the Persian of the 
Sassanian era, proving the close geographical 
contact there must then have been between 
the two races. That the importation of 
these Persian words took place at this early 
date is proved not only by the absence of 
Arabic words from Hungarian, but by the 
imported words having their affinities with 
Pehlvi, and not modern Persian. But these 
Persian words are, of course, only a very 
small element. With regard to the special 
argument of his work, M. Vambery says the 
culture-words of Turkish origin in Magyar 
are’nearly twice as many as those of Ugrian 
origin. ‘Lhe former class include nearly all 
the words relating to war and government, 
trade, dress, food, and religion. Further, 
the Turkish culture-words which are derived 
from the animal or vegetable kingdoms point 
to a distinctly more southern latitude than 
those derived from Ugrian sources. Thus, 
while the names of nearly all the domestic 
and useful animals are of ‘Turkish origin, the 
raven, goose, pine- and stone-marten have 
Ugrian names. A curious fact is mentioned 
in this connexion—namely, that the names of 
metals in Magyar are of Fin-Ugrian origin, 
and, more than this, that the Turks have no 
genuine names for metals, but merely appella- 
tives: thus, Turkish ¢imur, iron,’means solid, 
firm ; altin, gold, means the red ; aks, silver, 
the white ; &c. This is a natural consequence 
of the Turks having been steppe-dwellers and 
nomades, while the Ugrians were largely 
engaged in mining, and dwelt on the Urals, 
where metals abound. Thenumerous synonyms 
for horned cattle and sheep show that these 
animals must have been familiar to the Mag- 
yars before their migration, and prove the race 
to have lived in a district where horned 
cattle prevailed, and not in such wastes as 
those occupied by the modern Turkomans 
and Kirghises, who have no horned cattle, 
and only camels, horses, and sheep. The 
early Hungarians must similarly have been 
familiar with agriculture, inasmuch as 
they had names for wheat, barley, oats, 
&e., which are similar to those used 
for these products in ioner Asia. There 
is similar evidence to prove that they 
knew the arts of the furrier, weaver, car- 
penter, gold-worker, &c., &c. ‘These and many 
other facts show that the pictures which 
Luitprand, Otto of Freisingen, and other 
early chroniclers left of the early Hun- 
garians, and upon which a good deal of 
popular opinion about them is based, were 
due to terror and hate, and are to be largely 
discounted, just as are the later accounts of 
the Mongols by Matthew Paris and his 
contemporaries. 

Almost every line of M. Vambery’s closely 
packed book contains a suggestive fact or 
statement, and we are greatly tempted to 
linger over some of them. He sums up 
his own conclusion, as distinguished from 
that of his learned countryman and opponent, 
M. Hunfalvy, as being that, while the latter 
considers the Magyars to be a Fin-Ugrian 
race who lived on the Southern or South_ 





eastern frontier of the Ugrians and in close 
contact with the Turks, from whom they 
derive their Turkish idiosyncrasies, he himself 
on the other hand, deems them a Turkish 
stock who lived on the North and North-east 
marches of the Turko-Tartarian race. and 
formed its outpost towards the Ugrian 
peoples. 

The work contains several interesting Ap- 
pendices—(1) on the various tribes of Turko- 
Tartars ; (2) on the well-known travels of the 
monk Julian to Great Hungary in the early 
part of the thirteenth century, which have 
been a puzzle to other enquirers besides 
M. Vambery, and on whose authenticity he 
throws grave doubts ; (3) a comparison of the 
Magyar vocabulary with Turkish and Ugrian; 
(4) a polemic with M. Budenz on the 
etymologies of certain words; (5) a list of 
the Magyar culture-words which have been 
derived from Slavic ; and (6) a list of culture. 
words, with their analogies in Turkish and 
Ugrian, as deduced by M. Vambery. 

It will be seen from what is necessarily a 
rapid survey that M. Vambery has pro- 
duced a scholar’s book of very enduring 
interest, which will be indispensable to all 
future students, and will more than take 
its place beside the recent monographs of 
Hunfalvy, Roessler, and Jirecek on the 
ethnography of the Danube lands. We have 
rather described the contents of the work than 
criticised them. As in all works of original 
research, there is necessarily room for criticism, 
and this will come presently; but we feel 
assured it will not disturb the main con- 
clusion of the book. In regard to such 
details as the identity of the Comans and the 
Pechenegs, the use of the term Bashkir by 
the early Arab geographers, &c., &c., we should 
like to have had a few words to say, if we had 
had room, by way of demurrer to the views 
maintained by M. Vambery. We should 
have been grateful if he had brought to- 
gether the latest information which has 
been collected by Russian enquirers, especially 
the Tiflis Academy, about the Kumuks, and 
had also told us a good deal more about the 
Chuvashes and the Cheremisses. A criticism 
of that most puzzling list of names of Coman 
chiefs collected by Klaproth, which he affirms 
are Circassian, and which certainly seem to 
be neither Ugrian nor Turkish, would also 
have been very welcome. But these are 
small matters, and we conclude with heartily 
commending the work, and hoping it may be 
appreciated, as it deserves to be, within our 
four seas, where works of real learning and 
close research are too often ignored on the 
plea that we are making history, and have 
not time to read anything but manuals and 
epitomes. Henry H. Howorra. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Mr. James A. H. Gorpon is preparing 4 
second edition of his important work on Llec- 
tricity. The first edition, in two volumes 
octavo, soon ran out of print, and was trans- 
lated into French and German, besides being 
reprinted in America. The only cause of the 
delay in the preparation of the new edition has 
been the invention and completion of Mr. 
Gordon’s new machine for generating electricity, 
with his method of dividing and controlling the 
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light, which have lately been taken up by the 
Telegraph Construction Company. 


AmonG Messrs. Macmillan’s announcements 
are ZJ'he Chemistry of the Sun, by Mr. J. Nor- 
man Lockyer; Inquiries into Human Faculty 
and its Development, by Mr. Francis Galton ; 
and Preventive Medicine, by Dr. W. B. Richard- 
gon. 


Tue Council of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers have arranged for a series of six 
lectures on “The Applications of Electricity,” 
to be delivered on Thursday evenings, at 8 p.in., 
beginning on February 15. The lecturers will 
be Mr. W. H. Preece, Sir Frederick Bramwell, 
Dr. C. William Siemens, Dr. J. Hopkinson, 
Prof. F. A. Abel, and Sir William Thomson. 


M. DrevtarairT has lately presented to the 
French Academy of Sciences the results of 
some highly interesting researches in chemical 
geology. He finds that zinc is universally 
distributed through dolomitic rocks, however 
widely these rocks may differ in age. Probably 
the zinc replaces part of the magnesium in the 
double carbonate of magnesium and calcium. 
It 1s noteworthy that all the great deposits of 
ziuc ore in the world—those of Belgium, Silesia, 
Sardinia, and our own Mendip Hills—are asso- 
ciated with dolomite. ‘The origin of this rock 
has always been a matter of geological dispute, 
some authorities having regarded it as an 
original sedimentary rock, while others look 
upon it as a product of metamorphic action. 
M. Dieulafait finds that dolomites always con- 
tain not only zinc, but also bituminous matter 
and ammonia, whence he concludes that the 
rock was deposited in water rich in organic 
remains, probably in a nearly closed gulf or 
anestuary. This inference is strengthened by 
the fact that salts of zinc are found in the 
sedimentary matter which is at present being 
thrown down in some of our estuaries. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


WE regret to hear that the small inscription 
built into the wall of a mosque at Aleppo, and 
supposed to be in the ‘‘ Hittite” character, has 
quite recently been broken to pieces in an out- 
burst of fanaticism. Unfortunately, no satis- 
factory squeeze was ever taken of this in- 
scription, though several copies are in exist- 
ence. Mr. W. H. Rylands proposes to publish 
these as a supplement to the considerable 
number of “Hittite” iuscriptions already 
issued by the Society of Biblical Archaeology. 


Art the first meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions this year, M. Heuzey was elected 
president, in succession to M. Jules Girard; 
and M. Georges Perrot, vice-president. A 
paper was communicated from M. Maspero 
upon a papyrus in the Turin Museum, which 
—— dates from the end of the Twentieth 

ynasty. In this papyrus M. Maspero has 
found a fragment giving, in dialogue form, a 
legal argument between the head and the 
stomach as to which should be considered the 
“queen” of the body. This is probably the 
earliest form of the well-known fable which 
Livy puts into the mouth of Menenius Agrippa. 


Pror. Roru, of Tiibingen, has been elected 
a corresponding foreign member of the Académie 
des Inscriptions, in succession to the late Dr. 
John Muir. The other candidates who received 
votes were Prof. de Goeje, Gen. Alexander 
Cunningham, and Dr. Breitschneider. 


A CONTINUATION has just appeared at Berlin 
of the sixth volume of the Uorpus Inscripticnum 
Latinarum. It consists of inscriptions found 
at Rome, to the number of nearly ten thousand. 
The chief headings are ‘“‘monumenta colum- 

iorum,” ‘‘tituli officialium et artificum,” 
and ‘tituli sepulcrales reliqui.” It is edited 





Prof. Herzen and the Commendatore J. B. 
Bossi. 


Dr. CHRISTIAN BARTHOLOMAE has published 
at Halle a little volume of Arische Forschungen, 
in which h3 examines some obscure phonetic 
changes in words and grammatical forms 
common to Sanskrit and Zend. 


Dr. J. U. JARNIK has been appointed to the 
Chair of Romance Philology in the Czech 
University of Prague. 


THE death is announced, at Agram, of the 
distinguished Slavonic scholar, G. Danicic, in 
his fifty-seventh year. Born at Novi-Sad, in 
Southern Hungary, he migrated at an early 
age to Servia and became a professor at Bel- 
grade. He was a pupil of Karadic and 
Miklosich, and all his life was spent in extend- 
ing the accurate knowledge of the Servian 
language and the kindred Croatian. In 1x66 
he was appointed secretary of the new South 
Slav Academy at Agram. For this academy he 
edited a Croatian Dictionary, of which only the 
first volume has been published. 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
New SuHakspereE Socrety.—(Friday, Jan, 12.) 


F. J. Furnivauy, Esq., Director, in the Chair,— 
A paper was read by the Rev. W. A. Harrison on 
**The Textual Difficulties in ‘ Richard 1I.’” The 
real difficulties, Mr. Harrison contended, were very 
few in number, the greater proportion of those 
which figured as such in volumes of ‘‘ Notes and 
Emendations” being what he ventured to call 
editors’ difficulties. To the latter class he would 
assign such passages as ‘‘ The fly-slow hours,” &c. 
([. iii, 150), which so many modern editors have 
preferred to ‘‘ slie slow ’—the reading of all the 
early copies but the second folio; ‘* Young hot 
colts being raged do rage the more” (LI. i. 70) ; 
** Ere the crown he looks for live in peace” ({LL. iti, 
95); ‘* I could sing would weeping do me gooa ” (III. 
iv. 22); ‘*Which our profane hours here have 
thrown down” (V. i. 25) ; ‘* To whose high will we 
bound our calm contents” (V. ii. 38) ; ‘‘ Uncle, fare- 
well, and, Cousin, adieu” (V. ili. 144). In these 
instances, and in many more which were discussed, 
there would seem to be not the slightest reason for 
disturbing the text of the early copies as modern 
editors had done. Some of the real difficulties were 
then considered, the chief of these being the line, 
IL. 1. 18, ‘* As praises of whose taste the wise are 
found ;” III. iii. 119, ** This swears he as he is a 
princess just;” IIT. iv. 10-17, ‘‘ Madam, we'll tell 
tales, . . want of joy;” IIT. ii. 132, ‘* Three 
Judases ;” the simile of the buckets in IV. i. 185 
sq., aud that of the clock in V. v. 50-58, which was 
characterised as being the great crux of the play. 
Mr. Harrison contended that the first quarto 
contained by far the best and purest version of 
Shakspere’s autograph ; that each successive quarto 
showed a gradual deterioration from the one before 
it down to the folio, which, save in the ‘* Parliament 
scene,” was more corrupt than any of the quartor. 
As instances which went to show that, but for the 
existence of the three only-known copies of Q 1, we 
should have lost the ipsissima verba of Shakspere, 
the following passages were cited :—II. i. 17, ‘‘ The 
wise are found ;” 11. ii. 57, ** All the rest revolted 
faction—traitors ;” IV. i. 119, ‘‘ Then true noblesse 
would; V. v. 31, **Thus play I in one person 
many people,” where all the other copies, quartos 
and folios, read prison for person; V. vi. 35, where 
for the words ‘‘ a deed of slander,” which is found 
ia Q 1 only, the other quartos and the folios read 
‘*slaughter.” Other passages were alluded to in 
which the folio hai altered, and, by altering, had 
manifestly corrupted, the text against the con- 
curring evidence of all the quartos.—In the dis- 
cussion that followed, the views maintained by the 
reader of the psper were mostly endorsed by 
succeeding speakere. 


Society or ANTIQUARIES.—(Thursday, Jan. 18.) 
Epwin FresHFietp, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.— 
Mr. Micklethwaite read a paper containing a 
suggestion that one of the figures in Henry VII.’s 





Chapel at Westminster Abbey, to which he had 
been unable to assign a neme ia a previous paper, 
was intended as a symbolic representation of Al! 
Hallows. That such figures existed is clear from 
the inventory of superstitious ornaments of the 
church of Belton, in the Isle of Axholm, in which 
an ‘idol of All Hallows” is included. An archi- 
diaconal visitation of South Cave, in Yorkshire, 
elso mentions a similar figure. ‘Ihe statue, of 
which there are two examples in the chapel, 
represents a bearded man, dressed in armour, 
above which he wears the Mass vestments, and 
these, again, are surmounted by the monastic hood 
and scapula. His right hand holds a stole, the 
other end of which is tied round a dragon's neck, 
and in his left hand is a book. Mr. Micklethwaite 
considered that this peculiar combination of dress 
and other features was intended to unite the 
various attributes of saints in one figure-——viz., the 
active and contemplative lives, the functions of the 
priest and the learned doctor; while the beard 
referred to agricultural life. The dragon repre- 
sented sin overcome by spiritual power, symbolised 
by the stole.—The Rev. H. J. Cheales exhibited a 
drawing of a wall painting discovered on the clere- 
story wall of Friskney church, representing the 
Israelites gathering manna, and Moses, whose 
head is horned, looking on.—The Rev. Dr, Lansdell 
gave a brief account of a journey through Khiva 
and Bokhara. 


PuILoLoeicat Socrety.—(Friday, Jan, 19.) 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray, President, ia the Chair.— 
Dr. Murray gave his Annual Report on the state 
of the society’s new English dictionary, which be 
is now editing, and for which the collection of 
material began in 1857, under the late Herbert 
Coleridge, Mr. Furnivall, and Archbishop Trench, 
Not till May last (instead of March, as hoped for) 
had ‘‘copy ” been sent to press. Now the printers 
are at ‘‘Alert,” proofs are out to ‘* Albacore,” 
finals are at ‘‘ Age.”’ 176 pages. about half part i., 
which is to hold 350 pages. The proof-reading and 
correcting took up much time. Proofs were read 
by (beside the editor and his assistants) Mr. J. 
Platt, jun. (for Anglo-Saxon), Mr. Fitz-Edward 
Hall (for definitions, quotations, and earlier in- 
stances), Mr. Hy. Hucks Gibbs (for the same) ; and 
their help was most valuable. Mr. Russell Mar- 
tineau in philosophy, Mr. Britten in botany, Mr. 
Watts in chemistry, and Mr. F, Pollock in law, 
also helped. Littre's ** Age” went only to p. 75, 
as against our p. 176. About one hundred readers 
were still at work, of whom the chief was Mr. 
Thos, Austin, juv.; Dr. Brushfield, with some 
forty tho d quotations, came next; then Mr. 
E. Steane Jackson, Mr. G, H. White, and, among 
others, were mentioned Mr, C. E. Doble, former 
editor of the AcapEMy; Mr. J. Randall, a 
printer's reader; Mr, Henderson, a head-master ; 
Mr. Klworthy, Miss Edith Thompson, and several 
Americans, Dr. Piertov, Dr. Boyd, &c. Prof. Paul 
Meyer had given great help in French etymology. 
Thirty sub-editors were preparing the slips and 
digesting them into articles for tne editor ; their 
help was simply invaluable, Some of these had 
been at the dictionary work for five-and-twenty 
years—Mr. E. Steane Jackeon, Dr. Brushfield, 
Mr. Smallpeice, the Rev. T. Sheppard, of Exeter, 
&c. Among later recruits, Mr. Jacob, of Guildford 
—active, spite of his more than four-score years— 
stood firat ; others were Mesers. Eriebach, Fayres, 
Apperson, Henderson, Mount, Piper, Hume, El- 
worthy, Browne, Smith, Morris, Scbrumpf, Gregor, 
Warner, Halg, Lowenborg, Britten, Wileon, West- 
maeott, Sweeting, Welsh, Lyall, Tabor, Beckett, 
&c. Up to ‘‘ Age,” 3,149 words were treated, with 
300 subsidiary articles (as ‘' beforehand” under 
‘** Before”) and 651 cross-references ; altogether, 
4,100, as against Webster’s 2,023, or more than 
double Webeter’s vocabulary. Of the 3,149 maic 
words, 994 are obsolete, 2,155 in modern use, 133 
are den:zens, travellers’ names of shrubs, &c. Of 
Anglo-Saxon words in the first 2,155 main words, 
there are only 187, a little more than one-eleventh ; 
1,420 are wholly of foreiyn extraction, as ‘‘ ab- 
stersive ;” 531 are English formations in -ed, -ing, 
-ness, &c, on foreign roots; while only seventeen 
have foreign endings to English roots, like ‘‘ ac- 
knowledg-ment,” ‘* abear-ance.” Some snares for 
editors, like ‘‘ agnostic” (really ‘‘ agonistic”), in 
the sixteenth century ; ‘‘ airount” (M3, account) ; 
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Halliwell’s “‘ accripe, a herb” (really a ‘‘ tripe”), 
&c., were mentioned. Compounds were treated, 
their grammatical aad Iexios values beiag dis- 
tinguished ; and the editor's articles on ‘‘ Aesthetic” 
(tirst used in 1831), ‘‘ae,” ‘‘-ade,” and “* Agnail” 
read. The history of the confusion between the ‘‘ Agi- 
tators” and ‘‘ Adjutators” of Fatrfax’s Common- 
wealth army was explained, the North-Sea usage 
.of ** Admiral” given, &c.—Mr. Furnivall, referring 
to the first appointment of the Dictionary Com- 
mittee in the Koyal Astronomical Society’s rooms 
in Somerset House in 1857, and to his former 
colleague and friend the late Herbert Coleridge, 
moved the vote of thanks to Dr. Murray for his 
Report, and to him and his helpers, to whom the 
society was so deeply indebted, for their admirable 
work,—This was seconded by Mr. A. J. Ellis, and 
carried uoanimously.—Dr. Murray wants a fresh 
assistant, two or three more sub-editors, and aa 
endowment that will set him free from school- 
work, and enable him to devote his whole time 
to the truly national work of the society’s Haglish 
dictionary. 


Roya Asratic Socrery.—( Monday, Jan. 22. 
Sir Barrie Faere, Bart., President, in the Caair. 
—Mr. Cust read abstracts of threo important 
papers, which will, sooner or later, be priated in 
the Journal of the society, but which were of too 
abstruse a nature to be read at length, These 
were ‘*The Northern Frontagers of China—Hid 
or Tangut,” part vi. and ‘‘The Shato Tribes,” 
part vii, by Mr. H. H. Howorth; and ‘ Karly 
Kannada Authors,” by Mr. Lewis Rice, super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Bangalore. 


FINE ART. 


NOW ON VIEW.—BEAUTIES of SURREY SCENERY, being an EXHI- 
BITION of Mr. SUCTON PALME??3 SKECHE3 and DRAWINGS mate 
this past Summer.—MESSR3, DOWUDES WELL, 133, NEW BOND STREET 
(two doors from the Grosveaor Gallery). 

In MARCH NEXT Messrs. DOWDESWELL will exhibit Mr. BIRKET 
FOSTER'S DRAWINGS of the CATHEDRAL CLIIE3 of ENGLAND and 
WALES, which it is proposed shall be eugraved.—Particulurs on appli- 
cation. 





GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed, Everyone avout to parchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christinas presents.— 
Guo, Rees, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge, 








THE OLD MASTERS At’ BURLINGTON 
HOUSE, 

Attnovucn the Old Masters at Burlington 
House comprise a good many fine pictures, the 
two Tintorettos stand out among them as the 
most important contributions of the year. 
Both were in the Hamilton collection. One, 
the ‘‘ Venetian Admiral” (180), was worth 
a good deal more than the sum paid for it 
(£1,135); the other, ‘* Moses striking the Rock” 
(192), was allowed to fall at an insignificant bid 
of something under £200. The genuineness of 
neither is doubtful. Mr. Bingham Mildmay’s 
** Admiral” is not only grand in style, but 
splendid in colour; andthe other, which belongs 
to Mr. Charles Butler, though but the hasty 
suggestion of a grand composition, is thoroughly 
characteristic of the fervid imagination and 
fearless handling of the master. very object, 
trees and figures and drapery, is dashed in 
with a fury careless of exact draughtsmanuship, 
but with life and vigour extraordinary. The 
animated figure of Moses in his glowing red 
robe stands out in forcible isolation against the 
white-robed throng of the Lsraelites, and the 
whole scene is nobly imagined. The strange, 
monotonous row of figures in the background, 
with their curious head-dresses, and the sketchi- 
ness of the work from beginuing to end, account 
probably for its waut of attraction to the 
ordinary collector ; but there must be a good 
many regrets now that it was allowed to go for 
a mere song. We can only hope that the 
Tintoretto which was bought for the nation will 
prove, when it has gone through the process of 
cleaning, some consolation for the passing into 
private hands of these two fiue examples of this 
rare master. 





Of all the Italian schools, the Venetian is the 
only one that is fairly represented. There isa 
very elaborate and characteristic ‘‘ St. Jerome ” 
by Marco Basaiti (173), belonging to Mr. 
Edward Kennard. Of the two pictures ascribed 
to Titian, one of them, said to be the portrait of 
“Caterina Cornaro, Queen of Cyprus” (191), isa 
work of great power and beauty. This belongs 
to Mr. Wilbraham. Another grand portrait of 
a lady is that supposed to be the daughter of 
Palma Vecchio, by Paris Bordone (196), lent by 
T.ieut.-Col. Sterling. A more unusual example 
of this master (177), showing the infant Moses 
being launched by his sister on one side of the 
river, and taken out on the other by an attendant 
of Pharavh’s daughter, belongs to Mr. Charles 
Butler. Lady Audley sends a beautiful ‘* Virgin 
aud Saints” by Giovanni Bellini, with a fine 
mountainous landscape in the background (183). 
Sir H. St. John Mildmay’s Veronese, “ Christ 
and the Centurion” (184), Mr. Ingram’s replica 
of the “ Dives” of Bonifazio (193), and Mr. 
Charles Butler’s rich composition of the “ Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds,” ascribed to the same 
artist (195), are all fine works of the same 
school. More striking, however, than most of 
the pictures here, is that lent by the National 
Gallery of Ireland—“ Portraits of Two Venetian 
Gentlemen ” (198)—reputed to be the joint work 
of Giovanni Bolliat and Giorgione. Whether 
these gentlemen ara ths poets “ Beazzano and 
Navagero,” as an inscription on the back of the 
panel testifies, appears to be doubted even by 
the senders, but the hoads are splendidly de- 
signed and painted, and are worthy of the great 
artists to whose hands they are ascribed. 
Above this very interesting picture hangs a 
noble portrait group by another Venetian, 
Jacopo Bassano (197), representing a Doge of 
Venice and his family. 

Of other Italian pictures, the most important 
is Sir Tatton Sykes’ Perugino (188). This 
* Piet” is a well-known work, having been in 
the Orleans collection and engraved in the 
Crozat Cabinet. It is described by Vasari, 
according to whom it was executed for Claude 
Gouffier, Duc de Rohan, whose arms are on 
the right of the picture, while on the left they 
are quartered with those ofthis wife, Giacomina 
de la Tremouille. The expressions of all the 
heads are very fine; and the landscape back- 
grouud, with Calvary on the right, is of great 
interest, having a romantic character which is 
extremely remarkable. ‘‘ Tne Meeting of 
St. Francis and St. Dominic” (178), by 
Fra Bartolommeo, lent by Lord Wenlock, is 
another pictura of high character. Though 
small and slight in execution, it is very fine in 
sentiment —oue of those comparatively few works 
by this master which may rank in tenderness 
of feeling with the exquisite frasco of the 
Virgin and Child which he painted over a door 
near the cell of Savonarola at San Marco. Lady 
Selina Hervey’s pretty aud curious little picture 
called ‘* The Annunciation.” and attributed to 
Raphael (176), Mr. Henry Willett’s ‘‘ Virgin and 
Child” (175), by Bernardino Lanini (a rare 
master, but not unrepresented in the National 
Gallery), and Mr. Drury Fortnum’s Pintu- 
ricchio (179) are all agreeable works; but of the 
Italian pictures we have not mentioned we 
prefer Mr. Charles Butler’s very intellectual 
‘* Portrait of an Ecclesiastic” by Pontormo (187). 

fhe vigorous imazination and learned design 
of Nicholas Poussin are well seen in two large 
compositions lent by Mr. E. W. Harcourt (181 
and 194). ‘Those, with two landscapes by Gaspar 
Poussin (186 and 190) and a very pretty ‘* Por- 
trait of the Dauphin” by Greuze (270), sent by 
the Marquis de Santurce, are the only examples 
of the French school. 

No school is so woll represented as the Dutch ; 
and here again the National Gallery of Ireland 
isdistinguished by ths rare excellence of its con- 
tribution. ‘‘ Tho Village School,” by Jan Steen 





(249), would be remarkable if it were only for 
the large scale of the figures ; but it is in every 
other respect a capital example of the master. 
The whimpering terror of the urchin who is 
receiving punishment from a very extraordinary 
instrument, and the malicious glee of the girl 
next to him, are perfect in their way ; and in 
colour and execution the picture leaves little to 
be desired. The Queen’s ‘‘ Card-playing”’ (245), 
from Buckingham Palace, is likewise nearly as 
fine as it can be. Her Majesty also sends a 
choice little Hobbema (246), and a Paul Potter 
fuller of movement than usual (251). A boy 
with a puppy is being attacked by the mother; 
in front, a cock is running away from the 
scrimmage, aud a woman bebind is laughing as 
she milks her cow. In the distance is a land- 
ecape bathed in gold sunlight. The Marquis of 
Lothian s-nds nine Dutch pictures, all of good 
quality—Van de Veldes, Backhuyeens, a Van der 
Neer, a Teniers, a Both, and a Ferdinand Bol. 
The last is very rich in colour, and almost worthy 
of his master, Rembrandt. Of the others, except 
the Rembrandts and Lord Hopetoun’s very 
fine Cuyp and curious Teniers (representing the 
artist and his wife waiting for a boat, which is 
being punted to them), there is little to be said 
except that they are good examples of the 
different masters. ; 

Rembrandt is too great a master to be 
dismissed with an epithet, even though he be not 
represented by any very great work. The most 
delightful of his pictures here is Sir W. W. 
Knighton’s ‘‘Student” (226), which reminds 
us of Lord Cowper’s grand picture exhibited at 
Burlington House two years ago. There, a 
student, half-length, life-size, was hurriedly 
stretching out his hand for his red cap, that was 
hanging on the wall; here, full-length, but 
small, he is standing by his window, with his red 
cap on his head, absorbed in his. book, careless 
of the litter of his room and the disorder of his 
bed, which is seen in the dimly lit recess. 
Nothing can be stronger than Sir H. St. John 
Mildmay’s “ French Portrait” (235), but neither 
it nor Sir E. A. H. Lechmere’s ‘‘ Susannah and 
the Elders” (236) is a pleasant example o 
the master. The same baronet’s ‘ Daniel’s 
Vision ” (234), also by Rembrandt, is a curious 
example of a vigorous imagination and true 
reverence of sentiment struggling with clumsy 
aud common human types. 

Although the examples of the great portrait 
painters, Van Dyck and the three Englishmen, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney, are not 
so important as usual, they are too numerous 
and good for justice to be done them iu a 
short article. The Duke of Portland sends 
the celebrated portrait of ‘‘ Strafford ’’ (200), the 
Earl of Normanton, one of the finest of the 
Gainsboroughs, “ William Pitt” (205), and Lord 
Carrington a ‘‘Mrs, Abington” (265), which 
is on the whole the finest Sir Joshua here ; while 
of Romney there are four good, if not first-rate, 
specimens, the best of which is the “ Children of 
Sir George and Lady Cornewall” (281), lent by 
the Rev. Sir G. H. Cornewall. Lhe Duke of 
Portland sends three other Van Dycks besides 
the “ Strafford,” oue of which isa pretty likeness 
of “ Oharles IT.” when a boy (171) ; but the most 
prominent position is given to the Earl of 
Hopetoun’s Van Dyck, a portrait of ‘‘ The 
Marchese Spinola” (201), which is remarkable 
for its jaunty air, and a blue reflection (is it 
of the sky?) in his black armour. It is not, 
however, only by portraits that the two greater 
Englishmen are represented. The Earl of 
Normanton sends the beautiful ladies whom, 
in various attitudes, Sir Joshua made do 
duty for Temperance, Justice, and the Christian 
Virtues. As designs for stained glass, or 
as symbolical figures, their merit is slender, but 
they are all graceful and beautiful in colour, 
and represent a lofty and pure type of woman- 
hood. Of Gainsborough rustic subjects Sir 
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W. W. Knighton sends two (212 and 216), 
rather black, but interesting. “ The Children 
by the Fire—Morning” is the more fresh. 
The little girl warming herself is delightfully 
free and natural. In the landscape to his 
rtrait of ‘‘ Lady Margaret Lindsay” (208), 
ent by the Earl of Crawford, Gainsboroug 
carries sketchiness to excess, but the face is 
carefully painted and the complexion exqui- 
sitely pearly. Lord Wenlock’s “ Duchess of 
Cumberland” (206) is also a very pleasant ex- 
ample of the artist, which is more than can 
be said for a good many of the Sir Joshuas, 
though the Earl of Normanton’s ‘“‘ Little 
Archer” (269) and the Rev. W. Johnson’s 
portrait of ‘‘ Miss Elizabeth Reynolds” (280) 
are both charming. Of other and rarer 
portrait painters the collection comprises a 
very fine work by Cornelis de Vos (165), lent 
by Mr. Charles Butler; a good specimen of 
William Wissing (248), belonging to the Earl 
of Normanton; and an ‘‘ Old Stone” (224), of 
which Mr, A. Anderdon Weston is the owner. 
Of English landscape there are but few 
examples except the Linnells, but what there 
are are good. By Constable there is a masterly 
sketch (266), lent by Mr. ©. L. Collard; and 
by Turner, three representative works, one of 
his early dark style, and two in his later and 
more distinctive manner. Both the latter belong 
to the lest year of what Mr. Ruskin calls his 
second style. The “Ehrenbreitstein” (211) is 
well known from the engraving, and, though 
very artificial, is full of glowing sunlight and 
fine colour. It now belongs to Mr. Ralph 
Brocklebank. A more remarkable work is 
‘*The Burning of the Houses of Parliament” 
(215), one of the most effective pictures of a 
conflagration ever painted. Mr. Victor Marshall 
is the owner of this magnificent piece of artistic 
daring; and it is Mr. Agnew, M.P., who sends 
the fine early ‘‘ Fishermen on a Lee Shore” 
(214), which reminds one of the ‘‘ Calais Pier” 
in its plunging sea and vigorous figures, and of 
the “Sun rising through Vapour” in the sky 
and the fish. Cosmo MonkKHOUSE. 








CERAMIC EXHIBITION AT OPORTO. 

Oporto: Jan. 1, 1883. 
THERE is now being held at Oporto an exhi- 
bition of an interesting and, I believe, quite 
original kind. It is an exhibition of every 
form of pottery that the country possesses. Not 
only have the large manufacturers from every 
portion of Portugal sent samples of their goods ; 
but, what is far more interesting archaeo- 
logically, we have ‘‘exhibits” from the kilns 
of those humble village potters who are found 
in Portugal almost wherever there exists -a 
bed of potter’s clay. Besides this, collectors 
of ancient faience and china have lent 
specimens. This latter part of the exhibition 
may be dismissed in a few words. It consists 
mainly of Oriental wares—tea and dinner 
services for the most part—of comparatively 
recent and comparatively uninteresting kinds, 
The importation of such pieces as are shown 
here was made in a distinctly pre-aesthetic 
period. The really fine artistic wares of China 
and Japan are but seldom found in Portuguese 
houses ; and, in the present exhibition, it would 
be difficult to pick out half-a-dozen specimens 
that would fetch ten shillings a-piece in Messrs. 
Christies’ sale-rooms. Of native wares not 
modern there is much of antiquarian value in 
the Oporto exhibition from the collectors’ stores 
—hardly anything valuable from an artistic 
standpoint. 

In the ceramic history of this part of the 
Peninsula a hiatus or interregnum occurs 
between the time of the Moorish potters and 
the Christians who carried on their traditions, 
on the one hand, and the time of the first 
Portuguese /aience makers, on the other— 





a hiatus, valde deflendus indeed, as the old 
scribes had it, and which my learning cannot 
fillup. In this exhibition are several specimens 
of the beautiful Hispano-Moresque lustre ware, 
and very many examples of glazed tiles of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries having a 
marked Moorish character. Both these wares 
have stanniferous enamels, and of the latter— 
the tiles (azulejos)—there is good reason to 
believe that some at least were made in Portugal 
itself; but these admirable traditions in good 
potting and good art died away and were lost. 
Nothing whatever, as was the case in Italy 
under the leadership of Luca della Kobbia, was 
done to carry them on ; and when, in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, stanniferous enam- 
elled ware was made in Portugal, the turn-out 
of the kilns was but a degenerate delft or a 
degenerate majolica. It has absolutely no 
Peninsular character at all. What, then, were 
the Portuguese potters doing in the meantime ? 
I put this question to Senhor Joaquim de 
Vasconcellos, who has written well and very 
learnedly on Portuguese ceramics in a local 
paper, and this gentleman admitted that the 
hiatus was, so far as he knew, still a hiatus. 
While the Italian majolica was at its best, there 
were apparently no fabriques here; and, when 
art-working did begin, it took the lowest form 
that majolica assumes in Italy—that, namely, 
of the spezieria vases, in which this collection is 
especially rich—chiefly blue and white, made for 
show in druggists’ shops, with the Latin names 
of the herbs and medicines they contained 
painted upon them amid flower and scroll 
ornamentation. The exhibition has been able 
to secure the whole collection of such drug-pots 
—over a hundred in number—from the dis- 
established convent of the Congregados monks 
in Estremoz. This conyentual /uience is poor 
in ‘‘ body,” and very poor and rough in its 
glaze, and makes no pretence to rival the fine 
spexieria ware of Italy. The shape is mostly 
the common Italian one—the tall, hour-glass 
shaped, upright jar with a thick waist. The 
date is clearly the middle and end of the 
seventeenth century and the beginning of the 
eighteenth. 

In 1767 was founded, at Rato, the only 
fabrique of faience whose fame has reached 
beyond the limits of the kingdom. The 
Rato ware consists chiefly of jars, chocolate 
pots, tall bowls, plates, grotesque groups of 
animals, small busts and heads, Xc., all possess- 
ing a certain pretension to art, still with a 
leaning, however, now to delft, now to Italian 
precedents. The mark is Ratoor R. Now, in 
connexion with this mark a curious and not 
unnatural misapprehension has arisen. All 
collectors of pottery in Portugal have noticed 
the great number of pieces of Rato offered to 
them, or, rather, of pieces marked Wf, and 
reasonably taken to be Zicto. It appears, how- 
ever—and the discovery is, I believe, wholly due 
to Senhor Vasconcellos’ researches—that R was 
the mark of at least three other important 
fabriques of faience in Portugal, some of which 
existed a whole century earlier than that at 
Rato. Much of the pre-Rato ware is distinctly 
superior to the real Rato, being better in glaze, 
and altogether better as pottery. Of this pre- 
Rato faience are two tall blue-and-white jars of 
fair quality exhibited by Mr. William Tait; 
they are unmarked, but bear the Portuguese 
arms blazoned on their front, and below the 
arms the date of 1641. Noearlier date has yet 
been found on any piece of undoubted Portu- 
guese manufacture. Thesejars, though not very 
remarkable in design, glaze, or colouring, are 
yet superior in these respects to any pieces in 
the exhibition. The date, be it observed, taken 
in connexion with the presence of the royal arms 
of Portugal, has a certain patriotic significance, 
for 1641 is but a twelvemonth after the glorious 
regaining of its independence by Portugal 





awed it had lain for sixty years in subjection to 
ain. 

Pho come back to my former query—How 
were Portuguese potters engaged all through 
the sixteenth century and early in the seven- 
teenth? The afore-mentioned sixty years of 
dependence cannot help to account for the 
dearth, or death, of true art-pottery, for the 
Lisbon potters were certainly at work then, 
even if their products have been too poor to 
come down to our days. Senhor Vasconcellos 
quotes the motto on a triumphal arch erected 
by the Lisbon potters in 1619, consisting, 
anparently, of pots and pans, on the occasion 
of the entry of Philip ILI. into the capital :— 

** Aqui monarcho excelso soberano 

Vos otferece a arte peregrina 

Fabricado no reino Lusitano 

O que antes nos vendeu tio caro a China,” 
This early specimen of the puffing advertise- 
ment must not be taken to mean that its 
authors made porcelain (150 years before the 
invention or re-discovery of true porcelain in 
France or Germany), but something ‘‘in 
faiences” which they wished to be considered 
as good as China ware. 

This Oporto exhibition contains what is 
far better worth inspection than these second- 
rate enamel wares of the last two centuries, 
and that isa collection from every province in 
the kingdom of the domestic wares of the 
common people—the pans, jugs, jars, and pip- 
kins of daily life. The iron pot and the tin 
kettle are the natural invaders which drive out 
domestic earthenware; but in the majority of 
Portuguese cottages and farm-houses these 
metallic invaders are unknown, and all the opera- 
tions of the kitchen are still performed with 
earthenware vessels ; in them also wine and oil 
and all the scanty groceries of the poor are stored. 
The first impression this household pottery 
gives is that one has seen many of these very 
shapes before in the museums of Roman, Greek, 
and Etrurian antiquities. As the Portuguese 
language preserves more Latinity than either 
Spanish or Italian, so it appears to me 
that the shapes of crockery are more un- 
changed from Roman times in Portugal than 
elsewhere in Southern Europe. The poot 
who spoke of aere perennius did not foresee 
that brass was as nothing in duration to a 
fragment of the commonest unglazed earthen- 
ware. Two thousand years have converted much 
brass-work into masses of verdigris, but the 
Roman and Etrurian pots and jars have come 
down to us as fresh as if the potter had 
turned chem yesterday ; aud, what is odder, the 
shapes are as unchanged as the material. The 
Portuguese potter to-day in the villages of 
Algarve and Beira does not depart a hair’s- 
breadth from the model the Romans left here 
fourteen hundred years ago ; and the amphorae, 
the jars, and the pitchers in this exhibition are 
precisely of the classic forms. But there aro 
shapes here different from, and perhaps older 
even than, these. The broad-mouthed jugs with 
serrated lips, seen here in endless variety, are 
not of a Roman type, nor are the many speci- 
mens of ‘toy pottery,” some of which are 
certainly symbolic of Nature worship. I will 
not hazard a conjecture as to their origin, but 
it is to be noted that many come from localities 
where colonies from the eastern shores of the 
Mediterrancan are known to have settled. 
From Lagos, for instance, a seaport in the 
extreme south, comes a black unglazed jar 
having for ornament an alto-relief of a human 
figure—no better likeness of our anatomy than 
the figure in a man-orchis, but of a very 
strikingly archaic type. From the same place 
comes a grotesque of a stag with the well- 
known symbol of the sun between its antlers. 
At Aveiro and Ovar, on the west coast, 
both the undoubted seats of an ancient Oriental 
immigration, the roof-ridges of the houses and 
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the corners of the eaves are decorated with 
quaint grotesques of birds, dogs, fishes, kyline, 
and dragons, rudely modelled in terra-cotta, 
and about six or seven inches in length and 
breadth. 

The Moorish potting traditions, again, are 
very marked in the well-known amcrims, or 
water-coolers—rounded bodies with semi-circu- 
lar handles and spouts on either side. ‘These 
are sometimes ornamented with incised arab- 
esques, sometimes very effectively with bits of 
white quartz let in while the clay was damp, 
sometimes with a star pattern embossed with a 
mould on which shining particles of mica have 
been made to adhere, The doubled-gourd 
shaped jar and the pierced circular pilgrim 
bottle—a common type—are also, I think, 
traditions from the time of the Moors; and 
probably the *‘ puzzle jug,” of which there are 
many types here, is an invention of that 
nation of ingenious and accomplished potters. 

OswaLD CRAWFURD. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


BEWICK’S TECHNIQUE. 
London : Jan. 22, 1883. 

Though usually a regular reader of the 
AcapEMy I have been so busily engaged as 
not to have looked at it for some time. On 
glancing through the December numbers I 
find a letter on Bewick’s technique, referring 
specially to some remarks in my Life of Thomas 
Bewick. Mr. Radford there quotes from Mr. 
J. M. Gray’s critique on the volume (ACADEMY, 
November 11), wherein the reviewer, alluding 
to Bewick’s copper-plate engraving, thivks I 
might reasonably have furnished such details 
as would have enabled the reader to appreciate 
the appropriateness of the phrase ‘‘ wood- 
engraving on copper.” 

As there seems to be some uncertainty in 
this matter—which, besides, is interesting in 
itself—will you kindly allow me to state what 
appears in my work, together with some 

emarks on the subject ? 

At pp. 87-88 I say, 

‘*Towards the end of 1786, Beilby and Bewick 
commenced engraving the copper-plates for the 
*Tour through Sweden, Laplaod, Fialaud, and 
Denmark,’ by Matthew Consett and sir H. G. 
Liddell, which was published in 1789. These were 
undertaken for a small sum, and are not remark- 
able for brilliancy of executiun, but are interesting 
as being favourable examples of Bewick’s work ou 
copper—a method he neither liked, nor was familiar 
with. The workmanship, indeed, is very peculiar, 
for the prints are cut like copper-plate work in 
the usval sense of the term. The technique ie 
bolder, freer, aud lees conventional, and more like 
careful etching than engraving, although the happy 
phrase which has been attacned to them, ‘wood- 
engraviog on copper,’ describes them best.” 

This did not appear to me to require further 
explanation than is given in other parts of the 
book, as the fact seemed easily uuderstaudable 
that ‘‘Bewick commenced engraving the 
copper-plates,” &c., though the prints or im- 
pressions taken from them ‘‘ure not like 
copper-plate work in the usual sense of the 
term.” 1 did not,asI say, think it necessary 
to describe the art of engraving on copper, 
which Bewick pursued in the usual manner, as 
anyone can see who takes the trouble to 
examine his productions. The point I desired 
to emphasise 1s the fact that the impressions 
jrom these copper-plates, by reason of Bewick 
being accustomed to engrave on wood, have as 
much the appearance of ordinary wood-engrav- 
ings as of a copper-plate engraving of the year 
1786; that they have some qualities of each, 
while distinct from both; and thus ‘‘ wood- 
engraving on copper” describes them best so 
far as the prints or impressions themselves are 
concerned, without reference to the method by 
which they have been produced. 





Spending much of my time among those who 
are practically acquainted with the various 
methods of engraving, I may possibly have not 
made this so clear to the general] reader as I 
ought to have done. And in accepting the 
phrase—long ago given to the illustrations of the 
Tour, the “ Whitley Large Ox,” and the “ Kyloe 
Ox ’’—I did not intend to convey that the copper- 
plate was cut away, or left by any ‘‘ process” 
in relief. 

The thought that I had confused these plates 
with Bewick’s experiments in relief-etching 
could only have occurred to one who has not 
read my book; and, as Mr. Radford naively 
admits he has not done this—however ready he 
is to criticise it—I need not say more on the 
question. 

Your correspondent, in his postscript, further 
states that the plates in the Tour are of a totally 
different character from Bewick’s bank-note 
engravings. In this he makes a mistake: they 
are only of aslightly different character. The 
majority of the Jour illustrations were engraved 
copper-plates, executed as nearly to the con- 
ventional prevailing style as the independence 
of the wood-engraver could permit him to do. 
The bank-notes were also engraved copper-plater, 
made—in some instances, but not in all—as 
Bewick says in his own Memoir (p. 167), ‘‘ to 
look like a wood-cut.” The latter were first 
done in 1798, and not in 1801, as Mr. Radford 
states ; while the former, as mentioned in the 
list of Bewick books which I compiled for Mr. 
Stephens’ Notes issued by The Fine Art Society 
(p. 7), were “illustrated with copper-plates 
designed and engraved by Ralph Beilby and 
Thomas Bewick.” Bewick, himself, in his 
Memoir (p. 142) speaks of having engraved a 
series of copper-plates for the Jour, and not as 
having executed them, as your correspondent 
says—a term I fail to understand. 

Bewick’s experiments in copper-engraving 
deserve more attention than they have hitherto 
received, and Mr. Radford is to be thanked for 
referring to the subject I hope some day to 
enter into the matter with fuller detail than I 
have yet been able to do. 

While writing about Bewick.I wish to point 
out an error in Mr. Wilmot-Buxtoa’s new 
English Puinters. On p. 92 of this work it 
is said that John Bewick, Thomas’s brother, 
founded a school of wood-engravers. John 
Bewick died comparatively young, and long 
before his elder brother, and he had not any 
pupils so far as 1am aware. He was not very 
steady in his habits, though an excellent 
draughtsman and engraver. Robert Johnson 
and Luke Clennell were pupils of Thomas 
Bewick, not of John, as Mr. Wilmot-Buxton 
says. I wonder, tor, what Mr. W. J. Linton 
will say to Bewick being described as one who 
‘* adopted a jine method of engraving.” 

D. C. THomson. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WirTi the further addition of screens on 
which to exhibit the lately purchased pictures, 
the rooms of the National Gallery present a 
spectacle which is certainly unique of its kind, 
and has never before been witnessed in a 
museum of pictures. At many of the Euro- 
pean capitals, such as Vienna, Amsterdam, 
Berlin, Cassel, and T'rankfort, new national 
galleries are either being erected or are just 
finished. On all hands one hears the question, 
How much longer is cur National Gallery to 
remain a National Disgrace? 


AmonG the last arrivals at the British 
Museum from Mr. Rassam’s excavations are 
several objects of great interest to the archae- 
ologist. ‘The most important are thirteen 
alabaster figures, more or less bioken, of 
gods and goddesses, These are represented as 








wearing a peculiar dress, which seems t> be a 
robe of goat-skin. One of the female figuras 
ha; in each hand a lotus flower, which sh3 holds 
agaiost her breasts. It is important alsv to 
note that this figure seems to wear a large wig, 
the hair of which falls in long rioglets uoon 
her shoulders. Among the other objects ars 
several frazments of alabaster lions, some of 
alabaster vases, a glass scent-bottle, a bronz9 
lamp, three terra-cotta bas-reliefs, aud a shell 
elaborately ornamented, the artist having taken 
advantage of its form to produce an object not 
unlike the aegis, specimens of which have also 
been found in Egypt. Some of these fragments 
bear cuneiform inscriptions in archaic styl, 
It may therefore be inferred that there was a 
strong Egyptian influence in Babylonia eve, 
at a very early date. In addition to what i; 
here mentioned, five more cases reached the 
British Museum last week which have not yet 
been examined. 


Dr. RicuTeR has undertaken to compile a 
catalogue of the Marquis of Bute’s coilectiou 
now on view at Bethnal Green. His works on 
the Dulwich and National Galleries prove hin 
to be one of the few art scholars competent for 
so difficult a task. 


Messrs. DoWDESWELL, of 133 New Bond 
Street, have on view an original etching of 
Thackeray by Mr. G. Barnett Smith. We 
understand that only thirty copies of this 
etching will be published, after which the plate 
will be destroyed. 


THE Prince of Wales has lent some of his 
Indian presents to an art exhibition at Pen- 
zance, 


THE Glasgow Institute will open its twenty- 
second exhibition of works of fine art on Feb- 
ruary 6. 


THE new volume in the “Art at Homo’ 
series, published by Messrs. Macmillan and Uo., 
will be Sketching from Nature, by Mr. Tristram 
— illustrated by Mr. H. S. Marks and the 
author. 


AT a special meeting of the Society for 
Preserving the Memonials of the Dead, on 
January 18, it was announced that the number 
of members already enrolled is 258. The work 
done or proposed includes a fresh inscription to 
be cut on the memorial-stone to Mrs. Bracegirdle 
in Westminster Abbey; the replacement of 
the monuments of the Darwin family in 
Breadsal! church ; the restoration of the Tylney 
monument in Shelley church, and of the Gipps 
monument in Great Whelnetham church. The 
half-yearly meeting of the society will be held 
on April 19. 


Tue members of the Life School at New- 
castle-on-Tyne have resolved to reconstitute 
their society, under the new name of the 
Bewick Ciub. It is proposed to establish a 
sketching club and to hold periodical meetings. 
The hon. secretary is Mr. Dickinson, 4 Bloom- 
field Terrace, Beusham, Gateshead. 


WE hear from a correspondent at Smyrna 
that it is difficult to move about much in the 
country, owing tv the recrudescence of brigaud- 
age. The old Greek foundations on the ne- 
cropolis are fast disappearing, being used by 
the Turks to make roads. The station-master 
at Philadelphia has built himself a large house, 
chiefly out of materials taken from the so-called 
palace of Croesus. But all the news is not bad. 
Mr. Dennis has bought the site of the temple 
of Cybele at Sardis, and hopes for great results 
from excavating there. Dr. Flumann, on be- 
half of the German Government, begins work 
again at Pergamos in March. 


A sToRY comes from Germany of a curious 
‘‘find.” A fish of solid gold, of the bullion 
value of £500, is re to have been dug up 


in QOber-Lausitz, the border-land between 
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Saxony and Silesia. Its surface is said to be 
incised with mythological figures, wrought 
after archaic Greek patterns. 


THE inaugural lectures recently delivered at 
the opening of the Ecole du Louvre are to be 
collected into a volume and published by Leroux, 
of Paris. 


THE new volume in the “ Bibliothtque de 
) Enseignement des Beaux-Arts” (Paris : Quan- 
tin) ison Tapestry, by M. Eugéne Mintz. The 
mode of treatment is mainly historical, but 
technical details are not omitted. 


At the recent meeting of the department of 
fine arts in the Académie royale de Belgique, 
the following were elected corresponding mem- 
bers:—Dr. Moriz Thausing, keeper of the 
Albertina collection at Vienna, and author of 
the Life of Albert Diirer; M. Millet, French 
sculptor; and Herr Kundman, Austrian 
sculptor. 


Tue exhibition of the works of H. Lehmann 
is now open in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. It 
comprises a large number of portraits, some 
religious pictures, Prometheus, and many 
studies, large cartoons, landscapes, and decora- 
tive works. 


A THIRD series of L’Aré du XVIII¢ Siécle, 
still bearing the names of the two brothers MM. 
Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, has just been 

ublished by Charpentier. It treats of Hisen, 
reau, Debucourt, Fragonard, and Proudhon. 


THE Bern [ntelligenzblatt announces the pub- 
lication of a description of ‘‘ The Booty of Grand- 
sou,” which Berchtold Haller has recently 
— for the Historische Verein of the city 
of Bern. 


In this week’s number of Z’Art M. J. van 
der Branden finishes his excellent account of 
Jan Jordaens; and two full-page engravings 
after that master are given, besides the usual 
etching, which is by A. Masson from a picture 
by Th. Ribot. 


THe model group by M. Falgui’re ‘that has 
been set up for consideration on the top of the 
Are de Triomphe in Paris, is exciting much 
criticism in the French papers. Although the 
conception is generally admitted to be good, 
it appears to be too much broken into 
parts to form an impressive whole. It wants 
the unity necessary in all great sculpture 
groups. This is the description given of it by 
a writer in the Courrier de L’ Art :— 

**La France, dans une attitude sévire et qui ne 
manque pas de majest::, est assise sur la banyuette 
d'un quadrige train¢é par quatre chevaux, Elle tient 
de la main gauche un drapeau, dont l’extrémité 
inf€cieure repose sur la caisse du quadrige, et de la 
main droite les tables de la loi. Une grande figare 
de femme sans attributes est placce entre chacun 
‘des couples de chevaux et séyare par conséquent 
ls funat du jugat, Foulés aux pieds des chevaux 
‘de gauche, se trouvent deax pauvres diabies, 
#dsuument inatiles 2 mon sens, qui doivent persoa- 
nitier les ennemis de la France, extérieurs oa 
intérieurs.” 

In addition to this central group, there are two 
others, one representing a man embracing 
with one arm his wife and child, and 
with the other defending hearth and home 
against an imaginary foe; the other depicting 
two warriors, one of whom appears to be 
mortally wounded. The signification of this 
last group is not apparent. Besides all this, at 
the back of the car 1s a huge shield, highly 
ornamented, supported by two boys. ‘he 
work altogether, indeed, though good in detail, 
appears tw be too elaborate to form a har- 
monious, majestic whole such asis needed for 
the prominent position it would have to occupy. 
Should it be chosen, it will no doubt undergo 
great modifications before it is finally set up. 


VINCENTIO VELA, the sculptor, who is a 


native of Ticino, is at present engaged upon 
a group which is intended to serve as a national 
monument to ‘‘ The Martyrs of the St. Gothard 
Railway.” It consists of six figures in high 
relief, somewhat above life-size. Five workmen 
are carrying out of the mouth of the great 
tunnel the corpse of a companion who has been 
killed by an explosion of dynamite. It is hoped 
that it will be cast in bronze in time for ex- 
hibition at the forthcoming Swiss Landes- 
austellung in Ziirich. 


UnbDER their contract with the Greek Govern- 
ment, the Germans were entitled to specimens of 
all the objects found by them in duplicate during 
their excavations‘at Olympia. The division be- 
tween the two Governments has now been made ; 
and seven large boxes containing the German 
share of the most portable objects have reached 
Berlin, where they will shortly be exhibited to 
the public. They consist mostly of terra-cotta 
fragments of architectural decorations and of 
bronzes. Among the latter is a statuette of a 
woman, in very archaic style, which was dis- 
covered among the foundations of the temple of 
Here, and therefore cannot be later than the 
eighth century BC. 


Glossaire archéologique du Moyen-cdge et de la 
Renaissance. Par Victor Gay. Prem. I'asc., A— 
BLL. (Paris: Société bibliographique.) The 
plan of this glossary is to arrange under each 
word a series of illustrative quotations from in- 
ventories and other documents, placed in chrono- 
logical order, with the date clearly given at the 
beginning of each extract. The reader is thus 
left to come to his own conclusion about the 
special object, with but little help from the 
compiler. ‘The work is rather a collection of 
materials than an explanatory and descriptive 
dictionary. Inu some cases where the extracts 
are numerous and weil selected, this plan 
answers well, but in others the information is 
very scanty and unsatisfactory. Under the 
head ‘‘ Autel” but little is said about the 
various forms of early altars, and Znothing 
about the important aud primitive customs of 
enclosing relics in each altar, with the different 
arrangements of the con/essiv or sepulchrum to 
hold these relics, and the sigillum by which 
they were secured from theft or desecration. 
Under “ Baptéme” no account is given of the 
early rules and observances of the Christian 
Church connected with this sacrament, and the 
earliest extract illustrative of the word only 
dates from A.D. 1440. The best articles are 
those on the armour and weapons of mediaeval 
times, ‘‘ Armes et Armures,” ‘ Arc,” ‘* Arque- 
buse,” &c., which are both well described and 
well illustrated. Tne subject of English art 
and manufactures is passed over rather hastily, 
without any mention of the magnificent illu- 
minated MSS. in the production ot which, from 
the ninth to the twelith centuries, the monastic 
artists of England far surpassed those of all 
other countries. Tne similar pre-eminence of the 
English in their early embrvidered work is doue 
full justice tv by M. Gay, who quotes many 
passages to illustrate the use ot the phrase 
**Opus Anglicanum,” meaning delicate needle- 
work enriched with seed-pearls. St. Bernard’s 
chasuble at Aix-la-Chapelle is a fine instance of 
this kind of embroidery. The book is well 
illustrated with carefully executed wood-cuts, 
done in that minute and yet fairly artistic 
style which the late Viollet-le-Duc did so 
much to encourage and popularise. 


Two great foreign artists have died in the past 
week—Uuillaume Geefs and Gustave Doré— 
both of whom were known to Englishmen botter 
than most. Geefs, who had two brothers, likewise 
sculptors, was the author of the statue of “ iuéo- 
pold [.” at Brussels, and of the grand ‘* Rubens ” 
at Antwerp, which few visitors to Belgium have 
not admired. Gustave Doré first made money 





and fame by his illustrations to books. His 


pictures also caught a certain taste, though not 
in France; and, with all his faults, it cannot 
be denied that he was a true artist. 


Art in Costume, by J. Alfred Gotch, which 
was reviewed in the ACADEMY last week among 
‘* Art Books,” is published by Messrs, Kegan 
Paul, Trench and Vo. 








THE STAGE. 
“CASTE” AT THE HAYMARKET. 


‘*CasTE” has been revived at the Haymarket 
Theatre, where “Fedora” will presently be 
performed. That play of Robertson’s which 
is now on Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft’s stage 
is generally accounted the strongest of his 
pieces, and the likeliest to permanently attract. 
It is certainly a more substantial contribution 
to dramatic literature than “Society,’’ and 
pleasanter than *‘ Play ;” and, if it lacks that 
fine note of patriotism which is struck towards 
the end of the first act of “Ours,” it lacks, also, 
the long-drawn trivialities of the scene in the 
Crimeau hut, while it allows to Mrs. Bancroft 
the opportuvity of dancing an entire ballet, 
though it deprives her of the homely privilege 
of making a successful pudding. Yes, indeed, 
the general verdict is, on the whole, the right 
one—‘‘ Caste"’ has some of the qualifications 
that make a play hold the stage for at least a 
generation, and many of those that commend a 
comedy to the public of the moment. Thecon- 
trasts of character are absurdly forced: the 
juxtaposition of tho Marquise de Saint-Maur 
and Mr. Samuel Gerridge could occur only in 
the world of the theatre. But, considered by 
herself, and not in relation to the gas-fitter, the 
Marquise de Saint-Maur, notwithstanding her 
quotations from Froissurt, is at least a better. 
imagined person than the fine lady in “ Society ;’ 
and samuel Gorridge, considered by himself, 
and not in relation to the Marquise, is a 
creation of fair reality, though, to our mind, of 
intolerable dulness. The part is now played by 
Mr. Brookfield. It used to be played by Mr. 
Hare, and it seems that neithor auctor has been 
able quite to divest it of its prosaic realism— 
neither quite to endow it with that which justi- 
fies its presentation on the boards by turning a 
piece of nature into a piece of art. Our quarrel 
with Sam Gerridge is not at all with his inter- 
preters ; it is a quarrel of long standing; we 
object to his introduction only as we should 
object to the introduction of a Metropolitan 
railway-carriage or a hansom cab. It is a 
bit of London—all of it, no doubt—railway- 
carriage, hansom, and mechanic of the day— 
but it is not the London we want at the theatre. 
It is the pure copying of the dullest details of 
daily life, not their artistic exaltation. Now 
Eccles, the public-house politician, is a char- 
acter worthy of a dramatist. He is not a dull 
thing dully copied; he is a plague-spot to be 
shown up and to be eradicated, a humbug to be 
satirised and suppressed. Kccles is an excellent 
part for the actor; full of opportunity, full of 
effect. Mr. George Honey played the part 
originally, and the play-goer who keeps his 
play-bills carefully will kuow who has played 
it since. It is now played by Mr. David Jamer, 
one of the most sterling comedians or character- 
actors at presenton the boards. Apart from the 
drunken ecene, which is inevitably disgusting, 
and without which it is the fashion to suppose 
no English audience could go home having had 
all that it wanted, Mr. James plays the part 
with tact and wit, and keen touches of inven- 
tion. 

As regards the remaining characters, one or 
two of whom are among the most important, it 
may be mentioned tnat Mr. Conway appears as 
I)’Alroy, the aristocratic young lover of the 
democracy, and that Mr. Bancroft plays Captain 





Hawtrey as effectively as fifteen years ago, 
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Mrs. Stirling discovers something of unsuspected 
capacity in the part of the Marquise ; we should 
not have deemed so much could be done with 
the character. Mrs. Bancroft’s Polly Eccles is 
as full as ever of humour and heartinese, and 
Miss Gerard does her best to succeed Miss 
Lydia Foote and Miss Amy Roselle as the ex- 
ponent of the pathetic heroine. She is rarely 
without grace, and sometimes not without 
naturalness, but it is possible that of the more 
lachrymose situations she makes somewhat too 
much. Even if it is true that in real life the 
emotion thatis durable is more respectable than 
the emotion that is intense, on the stage a 
fuller virtue belongs to intensity—a too 
“ obstinate condolement ” is an artistic mistake. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 

Braums’ new pianoforte trio was performed 
last Monday for the first time in Hvgland. 
The production of a work by the most distin- 
guished living classical composer is an event of 
no small importance. The trio in C major 
(op. 87) bas only recently been completed and 
published. There is no mistake as to the author- 
ship; in every movement we recognise the 
character and peculiarity of Brahms’ style ; 
while the influence of his two favourite com- 
posers, Beethoven and Schubert, can be traced 
here, as, indeed, in nearly all of his works. 
The opening movement, alleyro, is clear in form, 
but the subject-matter does not excite either 
surprise or special admiration. ‘ho material is, 
however, handled with rare skill; the working- 
out section presents many points of interest, 
and the ccda is decidedly effective. The andunte 
con moto, in A minor, is a delightful movement: 
it consists of a theme bearing the Hungarian 
type, followed by some characteristic variations, 
or, in modern parlance, metamorphoses. Tne 
one in the major key is quite after the manner 
of Brahms ; the last is exceedingly quaint. The 
scherzois of a dim and shadowy nature, but 
serves as a foil to set off the clear and capti- 
vating trio. Ona first hearing the jinale appears 
to us the most laboured, and consequently 
the least satisfactory, portion of the work. 
The prevalence of the subjective element 
throughout the composition, especially in the 
first three movements, is a weakness that must 
be excused, for Brahms, even by taking 
much thought, can scarcely alter his style; 
but it will naturally interfere with the popu- 
larity of the tric. The pianoforte part is not 
easy to play ; but the author has avoided those 
extreme, or rather awkward, difficulties which 
make pianists ‘‘ quake to look on.” The new 
work was most admirably rendered by Mr. C. 
Hallé, Mdme. Norman-) éruda, and Sig. Piatti. 

We are unable to notice the remaining items 
of the programme, for we hastened away to 
hear another important novelty at the second 
concert given by the Borough of Hackney 
Choral Association. ‘The first part of their pro- 
gramme included Cherubini’s long, difficult, 
but magnificent Mass in D minor, first per- 
formed in Knglaud at one of the concerts of the 
Bach Choir. Owing to its extreme length, it is 
not suited to church purposes ; and, on account 
of its difficulties of execution, it can only be 
attempted by very good choral societies. The 
solo vocalists were Miss ©. larnol, Mame. Clara 
West, Miss Orridge, aud Messrs. Bernard 
Lane, A. J. Neale, and Lucas Williams. 
The second part included Mezart’s music to 
** King Thamos,” written at Salzburg in 1779 
or 1780 for an heroic drama performed there by 
Shikaneder with his wandering troupe of actors, 
The music consists of five instrumental move- 
ments and three choruses. The drama was a 
failure. If peiformed again, wrote Mozart to 
his father in 1783, “it would be solely on 
account of the music, and that is scarcely 





likely. It is certainly a pity.” The three 
magnificent choruses were afterwards adapted, 
most probably with the composer’s approval, to 
Latin words, and are known as the three great 
motetts—‘' Splendente te, Deus,” ‘‘ Deus, tibi 
laus et honor,” and “Ne pulvis et cinis.” In 


this form they are frequently given, but we | 


have to thank Mr. E. Prout for letting us hear 
for the first time in England the whole of 
“King Thamos.” 


acquire special interest from their connexion 
with the drama. Each enér'acte is connected 
with the last scene of the preceding act; and 
Mozart has added many superscriptions to 
explain the character and meaning of the 
music. In the third number he almost seems 
to have tried his hand at melodrama such as 
he had heard in Mannheim in 1778 in 
Benda’s ‘‘ Medea,” “in which the performers 
do not sing, but declaim; and the music is like 
an obbligato recitative.” In the second number 
Mozart has indicated the very phrases which 
represent, the one, the nobility of Thamos; the 
other, the hypocrisy of the traitor, Pheron. 
The last number is a tone-picture of the 
thunderstorm during which, in the fitth act, the 
traitor is struck by lightning. Tho musical 
painting is not very striking, and Mozart was 
wise in writing in its place the third chorus. 
On Monday evening both of these “last 
numbers’”’ were given for the sake of complete- 
ness, as it was the first performance of the 
work in England. The English translation of 
the text was made by Mr. William Grist. The 
rendering of the noble choral music was very 
fine indeed ; the solo parts in the second chorus 
were carefully sung by Misses Farnol and 
Orridge and Messrs, Lane and Williams. Mr. 
Prout conducted with his usual skill and energy. 
Mr. Henry Holmes gave the first of a new 
series of concerts last Wednasday at the Royal 
Academy of Music. An attractive feature of 
the programme was Brahms’ recently published 
string quintett for two violins, two violas, and 
one violoncello, It is a fine composition, and 
will form a very valuable addition to the réper- 
toire of chamber-music. It consistsof three move- 
ments only. The first and the last are full of 
graceful melody and clever developments ; there 
is, however, little trace of labour, and the com 
poser has thus given us music much in accord- 
ance with the old but ever true maxim, A7s 
celareartem. The second movement, in C sharp 
minor, commences with a slow and mournful 
theme, which, however, soon gives way to a 
bright and lively episode in A major in allegretto 
time. These two sections re-appear in yaried 
form, and the movement closes with a beautiful 
coda. In the finale Brahms seems to have taken 
the jinale of Beethoven’s quartett in C us his 
model, for the viola leads off with a fugal 
theme. ‘The second subject appears in due 
course, but the composer, loth to quit the open- 
ing theme, makes it here serve us a counter- 
point. After a fanciful middle section, and 
return of the subjects, the movement concludes 
with a short presto. With the exception of 
a sharpness in the first violin, especially 
noticeable in the first allegro, the quintett was 
well pertormed by Messrs. Holmes, Parker, 
Gibson, Hill, and Howell. The second move- 
ment—in our opinion, the best of the three— 
was admirably rendered. Woe must also men- 
tion a very satisfactory interpretation of Beet- 
hoven’s ‘' Kreutzer” sonata by Mr. Holmes 
and Mdme. Haas, J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTE. 


Mr. WILLIAM M. Hurcnuinson’s cantata, * The 
Story of Klaine ” (words by Mr. D’Arcy Jaxone), 
will be performed this spring, with full orches- 
tral accompaniment, by Mr. Venables’ South 
Lc ndon Choir, 


The instrumental move- | 
ments, if not remarkable as absolute music, | 
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JAMES NISBET & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lf hl rr 
TAIT: a 
Sketch of tae Public Life of the late Archbishop of Canterbury. by 
A.C. BICKLEY. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
“ Written with symputhetic appreciation of the character of a truly great 
and spiritual man,”—Christian, 


THE HOMILETICAL LIBRARY. By the 


Rev. Canon SVENCE, M.A., aud the Kev. J. 8S. EXELL, M.A. Vo'. L, 
containing Sermons appropriate tor Advent, Christmas, and New Year, 
Demy 8vo, 7s, Gi. Also, just ready, Vol. IL, containing Outline 
Sermons suitable for Epiphany, Septuagesima, S+xagesima, and Quiu- 
quagesima, Demy dvo, 7s. 6d. (To be completed in 8 vols.) 
** Of all boc ks of this character published in this coauiry the present must 
take its place iu the first rank.”"—Liverpool Mercury. 


~ x wep pa ta rl ml ~ 
SWISS LETTERS and ALPINE POEMS. 
By the late FRANCES KIDLEY HaVERGAL., With Twelve ‘il- 
coloured Illustrations of Alpine Sernery and Flowers by the Baroness 
Ile ga von Cramm. Sinail 4to, cloth, extra gilt, 12s.; aiso, without 
Coloured Iiustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
“Very attractive.”—Scotsman. 


A] a 2 hl rect r 
BEN BRIGHTBOOTS, and other True 
Stories, By FRANCES KIDLEY HAVERGAL. small crown 8vo 
cloth, Is. 6d. 
* The stories will maintain the reputation she has won.”—Scotsman. 
“ The volume is worthy of a wide circulation.”—Glasgow News, 


AUT TINA “ a4 ‘ y 
EVENING STARS. By Mrs. Evurep 
POOLE, 32mo, cloth, 9d, This volume is written on the plan intended 
to have been carried out by Miss F. K. Havergal, as described in the 
Preface to ** Mornivug Stars.” 
“Contains thirty-one shining promises, illuminated by stories, which 
children will love to reud.”—CAristian, 


THE LORD’S PURSEBEARERS. 
HESBA STRETTON. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d, 
* Pull of power and pathos.”—Liverpool Mercury. 


A LONDON BABY: the Story of King 
Roy. By L. T. MEADE, Author of ** Scamp and 1,” ** Water Gipzies.” 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cioth, 2s, 6d. 


THE BATTERY and the BOILER; or, the 
Electrical Adventures of a Telegraph Cable-layer. By Rk. M. BALLAN- 
TYNE, Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 5s. 

“* Highly interesting ; there is uot a duil page in it.”—Scotsman. 


THE KITTEN PILGRIMS; or, Battles 
which All must Fight. By the SAMF. Small 4to, cloth, with numerous 
Iliustrations, 5s, 

“* The history is amusiugly told.”—Daiiy News. 
* Certainly a story to be recommended as a Christmas gift.” 


Mancnesier Examiner, 
r . a td >. & 7 — > 
THE STORY of aSHELL: a Romance of 
the Sea, with some Sea Teachings. A Book for B ys and Girls, By 
the Kev. J. R. MACDLUFP, DD. Small 4to, cluth, with numerous 
lllustratious, 6s. 
* Whether as a fairy story or scientific tale, it is equally sure to attract 
young people.” Scotsman, 


DECIMA’S PROMISE, By AcNes Grberne. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Iustrated, 3s, 6d. 
** A capital story.”—Dailyj Review. 


— . rl , ' 
EXPELLED: the Story of a Young Gentle- 
man. By BERNARD HELDMAA)N, Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 5s. 
“It will please every boy, and is a good, Whviisome story into the 
bargain.” —Suciety. 


HOW THEY DID. By Gracg Sressine. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, I!'ustrated, 5s, 
** The account of * How They Did’ is very entertaining.”— Northera Whig. 


REX and REGINA. By Mrs. Marsmatu. 


Crown svo, cloth, Illustrated, 5s, 
** A very pleasantly written story for children."—Glasgow Herald. 


NOBODY. By Miss Warner. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, Iustrated, 3s, 6d, (New Volume of the ** Golden Ludder ” Series.) 
* An admirable preseut for girls.”—Record, 





London; Jamzs Nisset & Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 








